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During 2000 historical research was undertaken on behalf of the Friends of 
the National Park Service for Green Spring, Inc., a non-profit organization and 
recipient of a grant from the Virginia Foundation for the Arts and Humanities. This 
project was undertaken as part of the Afi-ican-American Heritage Trails program. 
Locally, it was known that in 1802 William Ludwell Lee of Green Spring 
Plantation, scion of one of Virginia's most prominent families, had bequeathed his 
slaves their freedom and made provisions for their education and support. His 
benevolent acts led to the establishment of a Free Black community at Centerville, 
in James City County, Virginia. That settlement was still in existence at the time of 
the Civil War. Despite the Centerville Free Black community's significance in 
local, regional and national history, its story largely has escaped recognition. The 
land these men, women and children inhabited abuts State Route 614, an important 
public thoroughfare that has been in existence since the early to mid seventeenth 
century. 

The Friends of the National Park Service for Green Spring, Inc., is deeply 
grateful to the Virginia Foundation for the Arts and Humanities for its funding of 
this project. In particular, the Friends group would like to thank Foundation 
President Robert C. Vaughan, Grant Program Director David Bearinger, and Teresa 
Dowel-Vest, Project Director for the African American Heritage Program. The 
Friends group also is grateful to Dr. Lorena S. Walsh, Robert C. Watson, Ywone 
Edwards-Ingram, and Diane Stallings, who agreed to offer their advice and 
expertise to this project and review a draft of the research report that was produced. 

RESEARCH DESIGN 

Research began with the examination of historical maps that are on file at the 
Colonial Williamsburg Foundation, Virginia Department of Historic Resources, the 
Library of Congress, the National Archives, the Library of Virginia, and the 
Virginia Historical Society. Abstracts of patents and grants maintained by the 
Virginia Land Office were reviewed in an attempt to determine the traditional 
boundaries of the Hot Water tract. Systematic research was carried out in the 
official records produced by James City County's court justices, clerks of court, and 
tax assessors during the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries. Included 
were deeds, wills, inventories, plats, court orders, and land and personal property 
tax rolls. Extensive use also was made of demographic and agricultural census 
records. These lines of inquiry were expected to yield information about property 
ownership, household composition, familial relationships, material culture, and land 
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use patterns. 

Data were utilized that had been compiled while conducting historical 
research on Green Spring Plantation, one of whose owners was responsible for 
establishing the Free Black community at Centerville. This work included a careful 
review of personal papers generated by the Ludwell and Lee families, which are on 
file at the Virginia Historical Society, and local personal property tax rolls that list 
by name some of the Lee slaves who were manumitted during the early nineteenth 
century. 

Of special note are the James City County Personal Property Tax rolls that 
span the years 1834 through 1839, which contain a great deal of information about 
the county's free African-American population. Throughout that six year period, 
tax commissioner George Hankins not only listed detailed information about every 
Free Black household in James City County, he also recorded the names of 
household members and described their familial relationships. Thus, from the tax 
data that Hankins compiled, it is possible to identify nuclear families and to 
determine the composition of specific households. Hankins, a local farmer, also 
noted whether the members of specific households were black or were racially- 
mixed (people he termed "mulatto") and he listed the household head's principal 
occupation. In 1834 he described the occupations of both husbands and wives. 
Another important piece of information that Hankins included was the name of the 
person who owned the acreage upon which each Free Black household was living. 
Thus, by using these records in conjunction with historical maps and real estate tax 
rolls, it became possible to determine approximately where each household was 
living and whether that household tended to be mobile or sedentary. All of these 
data, which are summarized at the end of this report, are critically important, for 
they shed light upon a segment of the American South's population about whom 
relatively little is known. 

Coincidentally, historical research was undertaken in support of 
archaeological investigations carried out by the College of William and Mary's 
Center for Archaeological Research at 44JC1042, a mid-nineteenth century site 
directly across State Route 614 from the Free Black Community at Centerville. As 
44JC1042 was known to have cultural characteristics often associated with African 
American occupation, documentary research was directed toward ascertaining who 
owned (and perhaps occupied) the site and whether it was associated with the 
neighboring Free Black settlement. As it turned out, these data were highly 
relevant to the study of the Centerville community. 

DATA LIMITATIONS 




Almost all of the antebellum court records of James City County, the 
jurisdiction within which the study area lies, were destroyed during the Civil War. 
Many early land patents were lost or destroyed, creating numerous gaps in the 
records. Moreover, patents predating 1683 are transcriptions, not originals. Even 
so, a wealth of information was generated by governmental and military officials, 
and by numerous others who paid personal visits to the area and recorded their 
observations. The Lee-Ludwell Papers, which are on file at the Virginia Historical 
Society in Richmond, contain an abundance of information about Green Spring 
plantation and its subsidiaries during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. They 
provide useful insights into the management of the Ludwell and Lee properties 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and the African and African- 
American people who comprised the majority of the work force. An attempt was 
made to locate agricultural census records for James City County, for the period 
1850 through 1880. Unfortunately the records for 1850 and 1860 were found to be 
incomplete for the jurisdiction in which the study area is located. 

Although James City County's personal property tax rolls for the years 1834- 
1839 are remarkably informative, they do not include the names of virtually all of 
James City County’s free African Americans. If African Americans were employed 
by whites who paid their personal property tax and considered them part of their 
own households, those people’s names would not have been included in the tax 
rolls. Some free African Americans were sharecroppers who occupied another's 
land. It is probable that some Free Blacks were squatters whose presence was 
unauthorized or went undetected. 

Demographic data for James City County are incomplete, for whatever 
records were compiled as part of the United States Census for 1810 have been lost 
or destroyed. Censuses taken in 1820, 1830, and 1840 are not detailed, for they 
include merely the names of household heads and the number of people of each 
gender and race in each of several age categories. Thus, pre-1850 census records 
allow us to identify African-American household heads, but not African Americans 
who lived in households headed by whites. In 1850, the data collection process 
became much more comprehensive, for each household’s members were listed by 
name, and information was compiled about each person’s race, sex, age and 
occupation. The census-taker also made note of whether household members 
owned any real estate and if so, what it was worth. In I860 the census-taker began 
making note of the value of any personal property household members owned. He 
also listed the name of the state or foreign country in which each individual had 
been bom. Significantly, census-takers seem to have made little effort to determine 
the ages of the African Americans they interviewed, for some people aged more (or 
less) than a decade in ten years time. This margin of error may have been due to 
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racial bias or to some people's uncertainty about their own year of birth. 

Within the narrative that follows, the enslavement of Africans and African 
Americans is summarized succinctly and viewed within an appropriate historical 
context. Then, the origin and development of the Free Black Community at 
Centerville is described. Finally, succinct biographies describe some of the men, 
women and children associated with the Free Black Community at Centerville. 

HISTORICAL CONTEXT 

The Codification of Slavery 

By the close of the seventeenth century, Virginia's black population had 
increased markedly, slavery had gained widespread acceptance, and large numbers 
of Africans were being imported into the colony specifically as slaves. In October 
1705 when the House of Burgesses updated the colony's legal code, several new 
laws were enacted that made an unmistakable distinction between the way white 
servants and blacks (whether enslaved or free) were to be treated under the law. 

The new legislation summarized and codified regulations that previously had been 
enacted in piecemeal fashion. The laws enacted in 1705 governed the lives of 
Africans and their descendants for generations to come (Hening 1809-1823:111:447- 
462). In time, these statutes became known as the slave code. 

One new law declared that all black, mulatto and Indian slaves were to be 
considered fee simple property that could descend through right of inheritance. 

This relegated the enslaved to the status of real property that could be bought, sold, 
or used to settle debts against a deceased person's estate. If a slaveowner died 
intestate, his/her slaves were to be inventoried, appraised and then distributed more 
or less equitably among the surviving heirs. Unlike real estate, those buying or 
selling slaves were not obliged to record the transaction in their local county court. 
It was legal to sue to recover one's slaves or their estimated value (Hening 1809- 
1823:111:333-335). Through the legislation enacted in 1705 Africans and African 
Americans not only suffered the loss of their civil rights, they also were 
dehumanized and degraded. 

Manumission By Slaveholders Becomes Legal 

The American Revolution's impact upon the institution of slavery was 
significant and some of the changes that were made endured for two or more 
decades. At the close of the war, a number of prominent Virginians declared that 
freedom was the natural condition of all men and that slavery was as abnormal as 


subservience to a monarch. Those who sympathized with the plight of enslaved 
blacks succeeded in putting a stop to Virginia's overseas slave trade, a move that 
achieved lasting success. They also made private manumission legally possible, at 
least for a while (Tate 1965:122-123). 

In May 1782 Virginia's General Assembly broke new ground when it passed 
a law enabling slaveowners to emancipate their slaves. Those who wished to free 
their slaves could do so by executing a deed of manumission, which had to be 
entered into the records of the slaveowner's county court. A slaveowner also could 
bequeath a slave his/her freedom. All slaves freed in accord with the new law were 
to be given a copy of their deed of emancipation or the will under which they were 
freed. This documentation was critically important to freed slaves, who were 
obliged to carry it with them whenever they left their home county. Whenever 
slaves were freed who were known to be of unsound body or mind, or who were 
over the age of forty-five, the person liberating them had to provide them with 
support and maintenance. Likewise, those freeing male slaves who were under the 
age of twenty-one or female slaves who were under 18 had to provide them with 
support. If a freed slave failed to pay his taxes, he could be hired out until he had 
earned the funds that were owed to the government (Hening 1809-1823:XI:39-40). 

In October 1783 the General Assembly decided to free slaves who had served 
in the military. The majority of delegates agreed that those who had faithfully 
completed their terms of enlistment and "contributed towards the establishment of 
American liberty and independence" were entitled to "enjoy the blessings of 
freedom." Slaves also could be freed on account of performing meritorious service, 
if the General Assembly approved (Hening 1809-1823:X:115, 211, 372; Xl:308- 
309). 

At first, public opinion favored allowing slave owners to free slaves if they 
wanted to, even though it ran contrary to tradition. The result of the 1782 
emancipation law's passage was that during the 1780s and 90s an estimated 20,000 
Virginia slaves were set free, including more than 250 in James City County. 
Eventually, however, there was a backlash of public opinion, for Virginians who 
were disinclined to emancipate their slaves were convinced that the newly freed 
were a disruptive influence. In response to these sentiments, the legislature passed 
a December 1796 act, which specified that if a master took a slave to a state where 
slavery was illegal and then brought the same individual back to Virginia, that 
person still would be considered enslaved. By 1806 political pressure culminated in 
a major revision of the laws pertaining to manumission. Newly freed slaves were 
supposed to be transported out of Virginia. Some neighboring states retaliated by 
forbidding Virginia's Free Blacks from taking up residence within their territory. 
Slavery, however, was so pervasive and played such a large role in Virginia’s 







economy, that no workable solution was found. In 1816 state officials began to 
promote the overseas colonization of Free Blacks. Fortunately, by the time the laws 
pertaining to ex-slaves became especially restrictive, a substantial number of 
slaveholders already had freed the African Americans under their control (Tate 
1965:123- 124; Russell 1969:72-73; Katz 1969:140-141; Morgan 1984:59; 
Sheppherd 1970:11:19-20; 111:290). 

Perhaps one of the American Revolution's most meaningful contributions (at 
least, in the short term) was that substantial numbers of Americans began to realize 
that slavery was inconsistent with the doctrines upon which they had based their 
struggle for political independence. Patrick Henry, who in 1773 had declared that 
slavery was "repugnant to humanity," admitted that he was a slaveowner and was 
"drawn along by the general inconvenience of living without them" (Tate 1965:120- 
121, 125-126). One James City County man who freed numerous slaves was 
William Norvell, a wealthy and prominent landowner.’ Another was William 
Ludwell Lee, the son of Green Spring owner William Lee and the nephew of Dr. 
Arthur Lee, a physician and an outspoken advocate of abolition. Dr. Lee probably 
heavily influenced his young nephew, whose philanthropy changed the course of 
history for many of James City County's African Americans (McMaster 1972:141- 
157). 

Among James City County's most interesting antebellum court documents are 
the deeds of emancipation that in 1854 were issued to several members of the 
Mercer family. It was then that the late John Hockaday's administrator presented 
his will to the county court. He assented "to the desire of freedom ... as set forth in 
the said will" thereby freeing William Henry Mercer, John Hockaday Mercer, Israel 
Henderson Mercer, Benjamin Fleming Mercer and Matilda Mercer "from all service 
forever" (James City County Deed Book 1:16-18). It is likely that other local 
African Americans gained their freedom through similar means. 

HISTORY OF THE HOT WATER TRACT 
The Berkeleys 

Land patents dating to the early 1660s make reference to "the Hotwaters" and 
the "Hot Water Dividend," property that lay to the north of Green Spring (Nugent 
1969-1979:1:465; Patent Book 5:221). Sir William Berkeley, who built an elaborate 


1. On December 13, 1802, Norvell's will was presented for probate. The clerk 
of court noted that the decedent had freed all of his slaves who were age 
seventeen or younger and all children who would be born to his female slaves 
in the future. 
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brick mansion on his 1,090 acre plantation, Green Spring, during the mid-1640s 
while he was governor, continued to add to the size of his holdings. On October 9. 
1652, when he repatented Green Spring, it was described as abutting north upon the 
landholdings of Robert Wetherell and William Edwards, south-southeast upon the 
Governor's Land, west upon the patent of Captain Bridges Freeman, and west- 
southwest upon the Chickahominy Path (Route 5's forerunner). Berkeley also 
received a patent for an additional 1,000 acres that lay to the north of Green Spring 
and contiguous to the land he already owned. Berkeley’s new acreage, which was 
comprised of 700 acres he had purchased from Robert Wetherell on May 11, 1652, 
abutted west upon Thomas Stout and Richard Bell and south and east upon 
Powhatan Swamp. He also acquired 300 acres that were at the head of Richard 
Bell's land and abutted the acreage of Christian Williams and John Edwards. This 
aggregate of 2,090 acres was confirmed to Sir William Berkeley on March 7, 1661 
(Nugent 1969-1979:1:173, 415; Parks 1982:241). These transactions suggest that 
Robert Wetherell first owned much of the Hot Water tract, which in 1652 became a 
subsidiary of Green Spring. Edward Sanderson, who in 1665 was in possession of 
3,000 acres on the north side of Checkerhouse Creek (a branch of Gordon Creek), 
also had land in the vicinity of the Hot Water tract (Nugent 1969-1979:1:524). 

In 1677 when Governor Berkeley died, he left all of his Virginia estate to his 
wife. Lady Frances. In 1679 she patented 285 acres of new land that adjoined the 
head of "the Long Meadow" (what became known as Long Hill Swamp), her 
dividend "called the Hotwaters," and Colonel Holt’s land (Nugent 1969- 
1979:11:206; Patent Book 7:22). This acreage, which was surveyed by John Soane 
in 1679, probably gave rise to the relatively small extension of the Hot Water tract 
that protruded eastward across the "road from James Town" and is shown on a 1769 
plat prepared by James Morris (see ahead). In 1683 when Edward Hooker secured 
a small patent near what became known as Jones Mill Pond, reference was made to 
the boundary line of "the Hotwater land." The tract was then occupied by Secretary 
Nicholas Spencer, who rented it from the Ludwells and in October 1682 hosted a 
meeting of the Governor’s Council. In 1694 the thoroughfare that passed by the 
Hotwater Dividend was known as the Hotwater Road (Nugent 1969-1979:11:266, 
387; Patent Book 7:307; 8:323). It probably was a reference to the forerunner of 
State Route 614. 


The Ludwells 

* 

In 1680 Lady Frances Berkeley married Philip Ludwell I, a wealthy planter 
and the owner of nearby Rich Neck Plantation. As they failed to produce living 
heirs, all of the property Lady Frances had inherited from Sir William Berkeley 
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descended to her stepson, Philip Ludwell II. Through this means, the Berkeley and 
Ludwell holdings were united into an enormous expanse of land that extended from 
the Chickahominy River to College Creek. When Philip Ludwell II died at Green 
Spring in 1727, his eleven-year-old son, Philip Ludwell III, inherited his property. 
When Philip III died in England in 1767, he was survived by three daughters. The 
eldest, Hannah Philippa, the wife of London merchant William Lee, inherited Green 
Spring and several of its subsidiary properties, notably Pinewood Meadow or 
Pinewoods, Scotland, Cloverton, New Quarter, the Mill Quarter or Powhatan Mill, 
and the Hot Water tract. 

That Green Spring in 1767-1770 consisted of several quarters or subsidiary 
working farms, reveals that Philip Ludwell III, like other wealthy Virginians whose 
landholdings were vast, had subdivided his property into lesser-sized units of 
manageable proportions. Ludwell's father or grandfather (or perhaps Governor 
William Berkeley) may have been the first to adopt this land management system. 
On March 25, 1767, when Philip Ludwell Ill's estate was appraised, each of his 
subsidiary farms had a sizeable number of slaves and herds of cattle, sheep, hogs, 
and horses. Also on hand were plows, hoes, ox carts and other agricultural tools, 
along with iron pots, grindstones, and rudimentary utensils that the slaves would 
have used in processing their food. Ludwell's inventory indicates that all of his 
plantations were producing tobacco, com, and wheat. Green Spring's manor house 
quarter had a slave population of seventy-three. Farming and agricultural 
equipment on hand at Green Spring included thirty-one broad and narrow hoes, 
eleven narrow axes, seven harrow teeth, four plows, six old harrows, two ox carts 
and gear, a carry-log and chain, a tumbrel, nine pair of cart wheels, four 
grindstones, and a pair of hand millstones. At the Mill Quarter were eight slaves 
and at the quarter called Scotland were twenty-two. At Pinewoods Meadow were 
twenty-two slaves (Stanard 1913:395-416). Thus, at the time of Philip Ludwell Ill's 
death. Green Spring's quarters collectively comprised a substantial and productive 
working plantation. It is likely that the farming operations underway on Ludwell's 
other properties (New Quarter, Rich Neck, Hot Water, Archer’s Hope, and 
Cloverton) were managed in a similar manner. 

The late Philip Ludwell Ill's estate inventory reveals that on March 25, 1767, 
there were twenty-nine adult male slaves at Green Spring: Billey, Matt, Edmond, 
George, Charles, Bacons, Will, Adam, Sam, Marcus, Jemmy, Cupid, Simon, Jack, 
Scipio, Sam, Billey, Nero, Pompey, Roger, Parriss, Horriss, Dick, Harry, Dick, 
Johnny Ralph, Toney, Guy, and Ned. A total of thirteen boys were present there: 
Isaac, Aaron, James, Anthony, Joe, Roger, Paul, Cato, Cupid, Jacob, Mercury, 
Godfrey, and Sawney. The twenty-two adult female slaves at Green Spring 
included: Rachel, Daphney, Marcy, Nanny, Sukey, Betty, Margery, Sarah, Fay 
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Chamber, Hannah, Winney, Mourning, Betty, Amey, Belinda, Hannah, Bess, Sally, 
Distimony, Fay, Silah, and Dinah. The thirteen enslaved girls on the property were: 
Letty, Chloe, Grace, Polley, Ciceley, Nanny, Nell, Judith, Aggey, Sillah, Eadith, 
Lydia, and Chris (Stanard 1913:395-416). 

On the decedent's Hot Water property were eight adult male slaves: Wil, 
Manuel, Peter Currier, Peter Fox, Tinker, Lott, Jack, and Damus. Also present 
were seven boys: Anthony, Lewis, Charles, Billey, Frank, Thomison, and Keziah. 
The decedent's slave women included: Sukey, Till, Beller, Fanny, Moll, Sarah, 
Tempey, Rachel, Amey, Letty, Sail, Betty, and Sukey. The enslaved girls on the 
Hot Water property were Rose, Judith, Phillis, and Lucy. At the quarter named 
Scotland were seven adult male slaves: George, Daniel, Vulcan, Gaby, Sam, Dick, 
and Robin. There were five enslaved boys: Peter, Toby, Isaac, Tom, and Jack. 

Also at Scotland were five slave women (Dinah, Beck, Crager, Silvy, and Phillis) 
plus five enslaved girls (Beck, Jane, Pheby, Judith, and Hester). At Ludwell's New 
Quarter were seven adult male slaves: Brewer, Ralph, Jemmy, George, Will, Tasso, 
and Lewis. The five enslaved boys on the property were Will, Anthony, Johnny, 
Stephen, and York. Adult females (of whom there were ten) included Grace, great 
Betty, Moll, Jenny, Betty, old Nanny, Belinda, Doll, Nanny, and Hester. There 
were two enslaved girls: Grace, Patt. Four adult male slaves lived at Cloverton 
(Cupid, Jack, Robin, and Colley) along with six boys (Solomon, Giles, Michael, 
Hannibal, Will, and Cupid). There were four adult females (Sarah, Juno, Sue, and 
Nanney), plus six girls (Winney, Fay, Chloe, Sukey, Nancey, and Sail). Philip 
Ludwell Ill's Archer's Hope property was home to three adult male slaves (Robin, 
Will, and Patrick) and two boys (Parsiss and Will). Adult female slaves (of whom 
there were six) included Sue, Moll, Fanny, Lucy, Bess, and Lucy Fox. At 
Pinewood Meadow were four adult male slaves; Phill, Harry, Duncan, and Abel. 
Also present were six boys: Kitt, Edmond, Dick, Mike, Joe, and Mallard. Enslaved 
adult females at Pinewood Meadow included Thomison, Sarah, Nanney, Eve, 
Phillis, and Mimey. The five girls who lived on the property were Phillis, Lydia, 
Betty, Eady, and Fanny. The three adult male slaves at Philip Ludwell Ill's Mill 
Quarter were named Jemmy, Mingo, and Simon. The enslaved boys there were 
Bob, James, and Charles. Only one woman was on hand: Milley. Also present 
was a girl named Molley. Rich Neck (1,024 acres near Williamsburg) was the 
home to ten adult male slaves: Daniel, Tom, Guster, Harry, Jemmy, Tom, Peter, 
Shocker, John, and Bacon. Three boys (Ben, Nero, and Isham) also were present. 
Rich Neck's five adult female slaves included Hester, Judith, Jenny, Mary, and 
Dinah. Three girls (Nanny, Fanny, and Peg) also resided there (Stanard 1913:395- 
416). 

Philip Ludwell III provided the slaves who occupied his quarters with a 
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The Lees 


minimal amount of household equipment, such as an iron pot and grindstone, plus 
agricultural equipment such as grubbing hoes, broad and narrow hoes, axes, harrow- 
teeth, iron wedges, and other essential tools. Most of his quarters also had an ox 
cart and gear. On the Hot Water plantation, there was a brass barreled gun, perhaps 
a defensive weapon furnished to a resident overseer (Stanard 1913:395-416). 

In 1768 when James City County's tax assessments were made, that portion 
of Philip Ludwell Ill's estate which lay in James City Parish (Green Spring 
plantation and its quarters, plus the Rich Neck and Hot Water plantations) was 
credited with 126 tithable individuals. In 1769 the Ludwell estate paid taxes upon 
120 tithables who lived in James City Parish (James City County Personal Property 
Tax Lists 1768-1769). 

In 1769, Philip Ludwell Ill's estate was divided between his two surviving 
heirs, for his youngest daughter had died. At that time, James Morris of New Kent 
County surveyed the Hot Water tract, which consisted of 1,782 acres. It spanned a 
vast area that was bound on the east by the forerunner of State Route 614 and on the 
west by the forerunner of State Route 611 and the headwaters of Checkerhouse 
Branch, the northerly extension of Gordon Creek that now forms Jolly Pond. The 
northeast portion of the Hot Water property extended northward to Turkey Branch, 
one of the uppermost extensions of Yarmouth Creek. The southern boundary line 
of the Hot Water tract adjoined Green Spring. 

A relatively small, nearly triangular projection of land extended eastward, 
across State Route 614's forerunner. The northernmost boundary line of that parcel 
ran in a southeasterly direction "from the J. P. Stone" (on Route 614's forerunner) to 
the Long Meadow Branch, a tributary of Powhatan Creek. ^ The boundary line of 
this small parcel then articulated south, following the Long Meadow Branch, and 
then turned almost due west and headed back to Route 614 (Morris 1769). ^ As will 
be seen, the J. P. Stone was a well known reference point or landmark that was used 
in 1823 to establish the southerly boundary line of some property that was located 
to its north. The stone appears to have been at the head of a ravine that terminates 
on the east side of Centerville Road (Route 614), south of its intersection with 
Longhill Road (State Route 612). 


2. The J. P. Stone probably identified the comer of the 1,100 acres that Colonel John Page owned 
in this vicinity in 1679. Page’s name appears on a plat made by surveyor John Soane in 1679 
(Soane 1679; Nugent 1969-1979:11:152). 

3. This plat, and others in the collections of the Virginia Historical Society, may not be 
reproduced without their permission. 


Philip Ludwell Ill’s daughter, Hannah Philippa, and her husband, William 
Lee, lived abroad throughout their marriage. Together they produced three 
children; daughters Cornelia and Portia and son William Ludwell Lee. After the 
Revolutionary War, the Lees decided to move to Virginia. William and his eight- 
year-old son set sail in 1783. Hannah Philippa and her daughters were supposed to 
join them in a few months. However, she became ill and died before they left 
England. William Lee and his son resided at Green Spring, where the elder man 
died in 1795. Although William Lee made a monetary bequest to each of his 
daughters, he left Green Spring and its subsidiaries to his son, William Ludwell Lee 
(McCartney 1998:91-93; Ford 1968:111:949-955). 

William Ludwell Lee came of age in 1796. Thus, he was age nineteen when 
he inherited the bulk of his parents' real and personal property in Virginia. Included 
were Green Spring Plantation and a number of subsidiary properties in James City 
County that totaled 8,690 1/2 acres. In 1794 young Lee paid personal property tax 
upon fifty-four slaves who were over the age of sixteen and eleven who were at 
least twelve but under sixteen. Meanwhile, his late father's estate still was credited 
with 8,690 1/2 acres of James City County land. In 1798, after all of the debts 
against the late William Lee's estate had been settled, William Ludwell Lee came 
into legal possession of 8,000 acres of his father's land. He also was credited with 
125 acres that he had procured from William Wilkinson in exchange for 167 2/3 
acres he probably considered less useful (James City County Personal Property Tax 
Lists 1794-1797; Land Tax Lists 1796-1798). 

Between 1796 and 1797 William Ludwell Lee razed the ancient Green 
Spring mansion that had been the home of his forebears. He replaced it with what 
eighteenth century architect Benjamin Latrobe described as a new "gentleman's 
house." Lee may have disposed of some slaves in order to raise the funds he 
needed to build his new dwelling, for between 1797 and 1798 the number of taxable 
African Americans in his possession dropped by more than half, from fifty-seven to 
twenty-eight. ‘‘ As he paid taxes upon only one free white male of taxable age, he 
may have been attempting to run the plantation himself or he may have placed part 
of it in the hands of tenants or sharecroppers (James City County Personal Property 
Tax Lists 1797-1798; Land Tax Lists 1797- 1798). 

Between 1800 and 1802 William Ludwell Lee was credited with four tracts 
of land: 5,911 acres (Green Spring plantation and its subsidiaries, minus 167 2/3 


4. There is no indication in the tax rolls that he freed any of his slaves during his lifetime. 
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acres he had conveyed to William Wilkinson); 1,015 acres (formerly part of the 
Governor's Land); 125 acres (the land Lee had acquired from Wilkinson); and 
another 50 acres. In 1803, he was credited with 5,911 acres (Green Spring); 1,238 
acres (identified as "part of Green Spring"), 50 acres, 125 acres (from Wilkinson), 
223 acres (from Nettles), and 300 acres (from St. George). Lee insured his new 
brick dwelling at Green Spring, which had a declared value of $10,000, and 
indicated that he occupied the building himself (James City County Land Tax Lists 
1800-1804; Mutual Assurance Society 1804). 

WILLIAM LUDWELL LEE'S PHILANTHROPY 

William Ludwell Lee, who was unmarried, apparently was in ill health. He 
made his will on July 14, 1802, at age twenty-seven and died at Green Spring on 
January 24, 1803. He instructed his executors to free his slaves; made a bequest to 
the College of William and Mary, a stipend that was to be used toward the 
establishment of a local free school; and left the balance of his real and personal 
estate to his sisters, Cornelia Hopkins and Portia Hodgson (Stanard 1929:289-300; 
Lee 1802). 

William Ludwell Lee's will specified that virtually all of his slaves were to be 
freed on January 1st of the year following his death. Those who had reached age 
eighteen and wished to stay on locally were authorized "to settle on such part of my 
Hot Water land as my executors may designate." He said that "comfortable houses 
[were] to be built for them" at the expense of his estate. They were to be furnished 
with a year's supply of com and allowed to live on his property for ten years "free 
from any charge." He left to "Joe a Blacksmith all the tools in my blacksmith's 
shop with the use of the shop free from rent during his natural life." Slaves who 
were less than age eighteen were to be transported to a state north of the Potomac 
River and educated at the expense of Lee's estate. That, he felt, would enable them 
"to acquire an honest and comfortable support." Lee appointed his brother-in-law, 
William Hodgson, as an executor (Lee 1802). 

The timing of Lee's will and his demise proved crucial to his slaves' being 
able to stay on in Virginia, for it was with exactly three years of his death that the 
General Assembly enacted the legislation that required all newly emancipated 
slaves to leave the state (Sheppherd 1970:111:251-253). Fortunately, by that date 
many of the Lee slaves already had been freed and others who were released 
thereafter were treated as though they had attained their freedom immediately after 
Lee's death. 

William Ludwell Lee's executor and brother-in-law, William Hodgson, 
apparently was conscientious about implementing the terms of his will. Personal 
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property tax rolls for 1804 suggest more than half of Lee's adult slaves were freed 
within twelve months of his death and almost all of the remainder departed the 
following year. In 1803 the decedent's estate was credited with twenty-eight slaves 
over the age of sixteen and four slaves who were between twelve and sixteen . By 
the time the assessor returned in early 1804, that number had declined to less than 
half and in 1805 the estate was credited with only eight slaves over the age of 
sixteen and five horses/asses/mules (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 
1803-1805). The bulk of the late William Ludwell Lee's landholdings remained 
intact until 1810: 5,911 acres (Green Spring); 1,238 acres (identified as "part of 
Green Spring"); 50 acres; 125 acres (from Wilkinson); 223 acres (from Nettles); 
and 300 acres (from St. George). By 1805 the assessor had combined all of his 
property into two tracts: 6,386 acres (5,911 + 50 + 125 + 300) and 1,238 acres 
(1,015 + 223) (James City County Land Tax Lists 1803-1810). It was during this 
period that the officials of College of William and Mary and William Ludwell Lee's 
executor began haggling over what to do about the Hot Water tract and the 
decedent’s annual bequest of com to the College. 

It is doubtful that any of William Ludwell Lee's young slaves were sent out- 
of-state to receive an education, and little evidence has come to light that sheds light 
upon that particular issue. However, as the tax assessor continued to enter the 
names of newly emancipated slaves "freed by William Lee" into the county's 
personal property tax rolls through 1818, and as tax rolls dating to the 1830s 
suggest that Free Black nuclear families tended to stay intact, it is likely that most 
(if not all) of the youngsters manumitted under Lee's 1802 will preferred to stay on 
in their home community. Moreover, the 1850 census, which provides the ages of 
both blacks and whites, includes some African Americans who would have been 
very young in 1804 when their parents were emancipated by William Ludwell Lee's 
executor. 

Personal property tax rolls, which identify William Ludwell Lee's freed 
slaves by name, reveal that ten male slaves were emancipated in 1804, probably all 
of those who on January 1, 1804, were age eighteen or older. ^ Included in this first 
group were John Jackson, Charles Carter, Humphrey Harwood, Henry, Isaac and 
James Lee, Michael Nelson, John Ralph, and men named Aaron, Guy and Jiles. As 
tax rolls fail to include the names of females other than those who were heads of 
households, it is probable that some of the men who were released had wives and 
children who were freed around the same time. In 1806, Cyrus Griffin, Joshua and 


5. Males had to be at least sixteen to be counted as tithables, but the Lee slaves were not to be set 
free until they had turned 18. Thus, these men probably were bom in 1786 or before. 
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Matt were set free. They were followed by Cupid Lee Sr. in 1807, Henry Lee in 
1809, Edmund and Will in 1810, and Harry and Cupid Lee Jr. in 1811. By 1812 the 
majority of the men freed under the terms of Lee's will were listed with surnames. 

In 1813 Anthony Brown and Edward and James Richardson were freed. Then, in 
1818 Cupid Johnson was emancipated. The only female slave listed in the tax rolls 
as having been freed by Lee (probably because she was a household head) was a 
woman named Betty who was released in 1816. The last of Lee's adult male slaves 
were freed in 1818 (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1803-1818). 

As William Ludwell Lee's slaves attained their freedom in what seems to have been 
a piecemeal fashion, it is probable that they were emancipated as soon as they 
turned eighteen. Thanks to the existence of detailed personal property tax data for 
the 1830s, it is possible to learn more about the lives of eight of the sixteen men 
freed by William Ludwell Lee’s executor, those whose surnames were listed . 

In 1808 and again in 1818 William Ludwell Lee's ex-slaves and their 
homesteads on the Hot Water tract were placed in jeopardy thanks to the ambiguous 
wording of his will. Lee, as a proponent of public education, had bequeathed an 
annual stipend of 500 bushels of com toward the support a free school he wanted 
the College of William and Mary to build in the center of James City County. He 
also had pledged a thousand acres of the Hot Water tract toward fulfilling that 
obligation. In 1808, the College brought suit against Lee's executor, contending 
that he had failed to produce the annual allotments of com to which William and 
Mary was entitled. William Hodgson, on the other hand, insisted that in accord 
with the decedent's will, he had laid off 1,000 acres of the Hot Water tract for the 
college's use, which William and Mary officials had declined to accept. In 1808, 
the local court dismissed the case. It was then decided that the Lee estate was not 
obligated to provide the com, which the college could raise on the 1,000 acres it 
had been assigned (Mumford 1921:VI:163-164). 

However, the College appealed that decision and in 1818, the case went 
before Virginia's Supreme Court of Appeals. Its justices upheld the lower court’s 
decision. They decided that the College's annual allowance of com was linked to a 
thousand acres of the Hot Water plantation, not to Lee's estate se. Otherwise, 
the justices said, the decedent's bequest to the College would thwart his "benevolent 
and humanitarian interest" in freeing his slaves. This was tme because the law 
allowed African Americans liberated under the terms of an owner's will to be re¬ 
enslaved and then sold as a means of raising money to settle the debts against the 
decedent's estate. Although it is doubtful that the College ever attempted to build a 
free school in the middle of James City County, from the time of William Ludwell 
Lee’s death in 1803 until 1843, the local tax assessor attributed the Hot Water tract 
to his estate and noted annually that the boundaries of the "free school lands" were 
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uncertain. At first the tract was thought to encompass something more than 800 
acres. However by 1846, it was found to contain 1,000 acres. There were buildings 
upon the property that between 1820 and 1850 were worth $ 160, their value as an 
aggregate. Between 1844 and the late 1860s the Hot Water plantation was in the 
hands of absentee owners (Hugh Bragg and William J. Murdock of Petersburg) 
who had joint possession of the property and seemingly did nothing to enhance or 
maintain the value of its improvements, which from 1851 through 1856 were 
deemed unworthy of taxation. In 1857, however, Hugh Bragg who seems to have 
become sole owner of the Hot Water tract, was credited with $100 worth of 
buildings. Thus, he may have erected one or more buildings that he could place in 
the hands of tenants. It is likely that any African Americans who resided upon the 
Hot Water tract were left to their own devices (Mumford 1921: VI: 163-164; James 
City County Land Tax Lists 1803-1869). The Hot Water tract was occupied by 
African Americans up until the end of the Civil War and was identified as a Free 
Black settlement on maps made by Confederate topographic engineers (James City 
County Land Tax Lists 1808-1845; Gilmer 1863, 1864, 1867). 

The homes occupied by the men, women and children who lived upon the 
Hot Water Tract probably resembled slave quarters or very simple, insubstantially 
fabricated houses. According to architectural historian Camille Wells, who studied 
eighteenth century slave housing in the Northern Neck, by the mid-eighteenth 
century most slaves seem to have occupied small one- or two-room frame structures 
that varied in size. Some were covered with weatherboard, others were miserable 
hovels. An English visitor who stayed overnight in a shelter occupied by an 
overseer and six slaves said that it was a small building that stood on blocks about a 
foot from the ground. It was neither lathed nor plastered, and lacked a ceiling, loft 
and brick chimney. The structure was covered with thin boards, had two doors, and 
a window that had no glass. Wells noted, however, that "Slave housing was never 
vastly inferior in terms of size and finish to that occupied by most of the 
Chesapeake's common planters and landless laborers," who were poor and had few 
material resources (Wells 1994:58-59). It is likely that most of James City County's 
Free Blacks occupied very simple housing, perhaps structures that stood upon 
wooden blocks or had ground-laid sills. 

FREE BLACKS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY JAMES CITY COUNTY 

Census records disclose that in 1800 there were 168 free African'Americans 
in James City County who comprised 6.6 percent of the local black population. By 
1860, however, 28.8 percent (or more than 1,000 individuals) were free. Some of 
these people owned real estate and taxable personal property and at least five owned 
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slaves, probably spouses or other family members who legally could not be 
manumitted by a black person, or for that matter, by a white unless certain 
conditions were met. ^ Between 1830 and the eve of the Civil War, the amount of 
acreage owned by James City County’s Free Blacks increased markedly. One free 
African-American man, who lived near the head of Ware Creek, possessed taxable 
personal property that exceeded in value that of several white neighbors (Morgan 
1984:11,22; James City County Land Tax Lists 1817-1850; Personal Property Tax 
Lists 1817-1850). John Jackson Sr., who owned land on the east side of State 
Route 614, directly across from the Hot Water Tract, was an equally remarkable 
individual. Archaeological features have been identified on his property and 
designated 44JC1042. 

Census records and personal property tax rolls reveal that James City 
County's Free Blacks grew crops for their own consumption and perhaps for sale to 
others, but they also supplemented their income by working as millers, watermen, 
tailors, sailors, mechanics, midwives, shoemakers, blacksmiths, painters, 
bricklayers, teamsters, carpenters and farm laborers. Approximately one-third of 
James City County's Free Black heads of household were described as "mulattoes," 
i.e., they were racially mixed (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 
1837-1850). It probably was very difficult for free African American household 
heads, most of whom were subsistence farmers, to generate enough disposable 
income to keep their capitation or “head” (poll) tax from falling into arrears. If they 
failed to pay their taxes, they could be reenslaved. 

On December 27, 1831, four months after the Nat Turner revolt in 
Southampton County, approximately one hundred James City County whites signed 
a petition complaining about the existence of a large Free Black community in their 
midst. They claimed that it was a burden upon the county and that Free Blacks 
were "degraded, profligate, vicious, turbulent and discontented." During the 1930s, 
Archie Booker, an ex-slave in his eighties, also recalled hearing of a large Free 
Black settlement in the county where there were blacksmiths, a wheelwright, and 
other skilled workers, who made an honest living. These, presumably, were some 
of the people who lived upon the Hot Water tract (McCartney 1997:492). 

In 1857 a group of laws passed by the General Assembly placed new 
restrictions upon the rights of Free Blacks. They were unable to purchase wine or 
liquor without the consent of three local justices of the peace and had to purchase 


6. Under the law, children were classified as enslaved or free on the basis of their mother's status. 
Thus, if a free black man purchased his wife, who was a slave, she and her children would be 
considered slaves. 
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such beverages from a licensed tavern. No African Americans in James City, New 
Kent, Essex or King and Queen Counties (whether enslaved or free) were allowed 
to own or keep dogs, or pass through those counties accompanied by a dog, unless 
they carried written permission. Black lawbreakers could be whipped (McCartney 
1997:274). In 1860 54.4 percent of James City County’s population was black. Of 
those, 1,045 were free and 2,586 were enslaved (Morgan 1984:59). 

JAMES CITY COUNTY'S FREE BLACK COMMUNITIES 

James City County was home to two communities of free African Americans. 
One, situated at the head of Ware Creek, seems to have evolved in a piecemeal 
fashion. The other, on the Hot Water tract, was established as a result of William 
Ludwell Lee's philanthropy. The Ware Creek settlement, near Richardson's Mill, 
was inhabited by Free Blacks, many of whom were related. This area was home to 
John Ashlock and his kin and the Bervines, the Hodsons, the Nelsons and the 
Taylors, who seem to have moved back and forth across Ware Creek, the boundary 
line between James City and New Kent Counties. Ashlock, who bought land near 
Ware Creek in 1817, purchased it from a white woman. The names of Free Blacks 
such as Davy Taylor, Ottoway Hodson, George Nelson and John, Peter and Pryor 
Ashlock were listed in census records and in personal property tax rolls, which 
identify them as watermen, millers, carpenters and farm laborers. Most of these 
male heads of household lived with their wives and children, but some shared their 
homes with members of their extended family, orphaned children, and others who 
may not have been related. These free African American families' homes (and 
those of their neighbors) were depicted on maps made by Confederate 
cartographers, who rarely identified them by race. Real estate tax rolls indicate that 
the majority occupied very inexpensive dwellings that were worth between $5 and 
$15. A house-of-worship and cemetery known as the Six Mile Zion Church, which 
had a cemetery, served the religious needs of blacks who later lived in this vicinity 
(Gilmer 1863; James City County Census 1850-1860; Land Tax Lists 1820-1860; 
Personal Property Tax Lists 1850-1860; U.S.G.S., "Williamsburg," 1906; Simon 
Ashlock, personal communication, 1988). 

In 1833 Abby Hodson, Sylvia Collier, William Cardwell, and Ned Dixon (all 
of whom were local Free Blacks) owned one slave apiece and Polly Davis 
possessed three, all of whom were age sixteen or older. In 1817 John Ashlock of 
James City County, who was identified as "col'd," was credited with 33 1/3 acres of 
land. During the early 1820s he was able to increase his landholdings by purchasing 
60 acres from John Dunston, who was white. Ashlock's land was located near 
Francis Piggott’s farm, Temple Hall. Between 1830 and the eve of the Civil War, 
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the amount of acreage owned by James City County's Free Blacks increased 
markedly. In 1860 five Free Blacks were in possession of 100 acres or more apiece 
and Edward R. Crawley, the owner of 232 acres, controlled the largest amount of 
land. George Nelson, who lived near the head of Ware Creek on a tract he acquired 
during the 1850s, possessed taxable personal property that exceeded in value that of 
several white neighbors. He also owned a gig, then a taxable luxury item (Morgan 
1984:11, 22; James City County Land Tax Lists 1817-1850; Personal Property Tax 
Lists 1817-1850). 

It is uncertain how many free African Americans were living upon the Hot 
Water tract before and after the period 1834-1839. The densely wooded acreage 
probably provided shelter to runaway slaves and others who had no land and 
nowhere to go, for the property appears to have been unattended from ca. 1803 until 
the late 1860s. Maps made by Confederate topographic engineers during the 1860s 
identify several sites at which structures occupied by Free Blacks were located. 
None of those sites was attributed to a specific family or individual (Gilmer 1863, 
1864, 1867). 

THE HOT WATER TRACT’S OCCUPANTS, 1834-1839 

Thanks to the diligence of tax assessor George Hankins, who compiled James 
City County's personal property tax rolls for the years 1834 through 1839, a great 
deal is known about the free African-American men, women and children who 
occupied the Hot Water tract, which Hankins identified as "the free school lands." 
Throughout that six year period, there were twelve to sixteen households residing 
there every year. The majority of these households consisted of nuclear families 
that included four or five children. Tax records demonstrate that husbands and 
wives tended to remain together year after year. ’ Sometimes, single adults (and 
their youngsters) shared the home of a nuclear family and occasionally, two or more 
nuclear families shared a home, though usually for only a year. The families whose 
presence upon the "free school lands" between 1834 and 1839 is well documented 
include the Armstrong, Brown, Cannaday, Cox, Crawley, Cumbo, Harwood, 
Johnson, Lee, Lightfoot, Mason, Moore, Tyler, Roberts, and Wallis households. 
From time to time, single women were enumerated as household heads and less 
frequently, single men were listed. Four women established homes on the Hot 
Water tract after they had been widowed. All but one of the households on the Hot 
Water tract were involved in farming, the exception being Juba Lightfoot, a 
bricklayer and plasterer. In 1834 tax assessor George Hankins described the adult 

7. Although marriages between slaves were not recognized by the law, it is 
likely that some couples had their unions solemnized upon being freed. 
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women in many Free Black households as "washers," presumably laundresses 
(washer-women) or domestic servants who probably were in the employ of whites 
(James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1834-1839). 

A comparative study of the tax records compiled between 1834 and 1839 
reveals that the thirty-six households who lived upon the Hot Water tract at various 
times during that period tended to be highly mobile. None of them stayed upon the 
property the entire six years and only three households were there as long as five 
years. However, seven households were in residence for four years, fourteen spent 
a year on the property and six others were there for only two. The same tax records 
that provide information on the Hot Water tract's Free Black households reveal that 
twenty-two of the thirty-six families studied (or 61.1 percent) spent some time on 
land owned by whites or their estates, property that usually was only a few miles 
away. Some free Afncan Americans moved to their own acreage for a year or so 
and then returned to the Hot Water tract or took up residence upon property owned 
by other Free Blacks. Although the reason for this fluidity is open to speculation, it 
probably was linked to economic factors and the households’ need to provide their 
own subsistence. 

In 1834 there were sixty-two men, women and children residing upon the 
Hot Water tract. By 1835, there were only thirty-one. However in 1836 there were 
seventy-four people residing there and in 1837 the population was eighty-one. In 
1838 the number of African Americans residing upon the Hot Water tract reached a 
maximum of ninety. A year later, only seventy-three people were living there 
(James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1834-1839). It is uncertain 
whether these fluctuations were attributable to local economic forces or personal 
circumstances. The financial Panic of 1837, which was followed by a period during 
which eastern Virginia’s agricultural and land prices declined, most likely affected 
those dependent upon farming, regardless of race. 

Only three of the households that lived upon the Hot Water tract during the 
1830s included men known to have been freed under the terms of William Ludwell 
Lee’s will. These individuals were Anthony Brown (freed in 1813), Cupid (Cupit) 
Johnson Sr. (freed in 1818), and Cupid or Cupit Lee Sr. (freed in 1811). All three 
men, who were farmers, were married and had children living in their homes. 
Neither Anthony Brown nor Cupid Lee Sr. managed to acquire acreage of their 
own, but Cupid Johnson Sr., who was credited with some land in 1835, was 
somewhat more successful. He may have been unable to keep it, for he and his 
family returned to the Hot Water tract in 1836 and stayed on until at least 1839. 
Cupid Johnson Jr., who was bom in ca. 1816, has been classified as a Lee slave, for 
he was bom two years before his father was freed (James City County Personal 
Property Tax Lists 1834-1839). Some of the women living upon the Hot Water 
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tract during the 1830s probably were former Lee slaves. However, as the lax 
assessor failed to identify them as such, that is a matter of speculation. 

Approximately 13 percent of James City County's approximately one 
hundred and nineteen free African-American households lived upon the Hot Water 
tract during the 1830s, whereas seventeen percent of the remainder occupied their 
own acreage. But seventy percent of the county's Free Black households resided 
upon white-owned property. During the 1830s James City County's Free Black 
population included three carpenters, two shoemakers, a sawyer, a wheelwright, a 
bricklayer-plasterer, and a midwife. Five of these individuals occupied their own 
land, which suggests that their marketable skills enabled them to accumulate 
enough disposable income to acquire real estate. Five others {farmers who spent 
some time upon the Hot Water tract) were credited with land of their own, although 
they seem to have retained possession very briefly. Two people with special 
expertise (Juba Lightfoot, a bricklayer-plasterer, and Stanhope Cumbo, a 
blacksmith) resided upon the Hot Water tract during the 1830s (James City County 
Personal Property Tax Lists 1834-1839). 

Real estate tax rolls suggest that a number of William Ludwell Lee's former 
slaves were able to make economic progress, after they were freed and allowed to 
work for their own personal gain. Charles Carter, Cupid Johnson Sr., and John 
Jackson Sr. managed to acquire land of their own and several individuals were able 
to acquire a horse, ass or mule to help them with their work. Household heads 
Charles Carter, Michael Nelson and John Ralph may have purchased their spouses 
or some other close family member from a white slaveholder, for they were credited 
with someone described as a slave of taxable age (James City County Personal 
Property Tax Lists 1804-1840). 

As the only extant court records that disclose where specific Free Black 
people were living are limited to the years 1834 through 1839, it is uncertain where 
the late William Ludwell Lee's former slaves resided prior to 1834. It is likely, 
however, that many of them moved to the Hot Water tract shortly after being 
manumitted and made use of the housing and food furnished to them by Lee s 
estate. 

The first group of people listed below, who are known to have been freed by 
William Ludwell Lee's executors, were living upon the Hot Water tract off-and-on, 
between 1834 and 1839. How much time they had spent there earlier on is 
uncertain. The second group consists of people manumitted by William Ludwell 
Lee's executors, who probably resided upon the Hot Water tract when first set free. 
However, between 1834 and 1839 they were living elsewhere. The third group 
consists of Free Blacks known to have been living upon the Hot Water tract 
between 1834 and 1839, who were not former Lee slaves. They were the 
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predominant group during that period. 

FORMER LEE SLAVES RESIDING UPON THE HOT WATER TRACT, 

1834-1839 

Anthony and Rachel Brown 

Anthony Brown, a slave freed by William Ludwell Lee's executors in 1813, 
probably shortly after he had turned eighteen. If so, he was bom during 1795. In 
1813 he was required to pay personal property tax, for he was a free male who was 
age sixteen or older. Anthony's name appeared in the personal property tax rolls 
annually until 1847. In 1834 when James City County’s tax assessor compiled 
information about local Free Blacks, Anthony Brown was described as a farmer and 
married man, who shared a home with wife Rachel (a "washer" or laundress) and 
seven children: Mary, Richard, Sicilly, Wesley, Millis, Robert and William. The 
Brown family was living upon some land owned by Dandridge Marston, a local free 
white male. By the time of the assessor's visit in 1835, the Browns had relocated to 
the "free school land" or Hot Water tract. They stayed there into and perhaps 
beyond 1839. Between 1836 and 1837 the Browns apparently had a baby, a child 
named Camellus. By the time of the tax assessor's visit in 183 8, three of the 
Browns' children had left home or were deceased. In 1839 Anthony and Rachel 
Brown were sharing their dwelling with two of their children and three other adults. 
Robert Skidmore and Mary and William Johnson. From 1834 through 1839 the tax 
assessor described Anthony Brown as a farmer (James City County Personal 
Property Tax Lists 1813-1839). 

In 1840, when the census-taker visited the Brown home, Anthony was listed 
as the head of a household that included a free African-American male and a free 
African-American female who were between the ages of thirty-six and fifty-five. 
Also present in the Brown household was a male between twenty-four and thirty- 
six, a female between ten and twenty-four, and two males and a female who were 
less than ten years of age. As Anthony Brown was the only male member of his 
household who in 1840 paid personal property tax, the man between twenty-four 
and thirty-six may have been employed by someone who paid his personal property 
taxes or he may have been very old or infirm and excused from paying taxes. 
Between 1846 and 1847 Anthony Brown paid taxes upon himself and another Free 
Black male who was age sixteen or older. In 1845 Anthony was credited with a 
horse, ass or mule. His name had disappeared from local tax records by 1848 and 
he was not included in the 1850 census (James City County Personal Property Tax 
Lists 1840-1850; Census 1840-1850). This raises the possibility that he had died, 
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left James City County, or that someone else was paying his taxes. Anthony Brown 
apparently never owned land of his own. However, he was more successful than 
many former slaves, for he was able to accumulate enough income to purchase a 
horse, ass, or mule to help with his farming operations. 

Cupid Johnson Sr. and Wife Tener (Teaner) 

In 1818 James City County's tax assessor noted that Cupid Johnson Sr., a 
black male tithe who was age sixteen or older, had been freed by William Ludwell 
Lee's executors. That Cupid had not been freed earlier on suggests that he had just 
turned eighteen. If so, he was bom around 1800. Personal property tax rolls reveal 
that by 1826 Cupid Johnson had managed to acquire a horse, mare or colt. He may 
not have been able to retain it, for no livestock was attributed to him in 1833 (James 
City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1818-1833). 

In 1834 when detailed records were compiled on James City County’s free 
African Americans, Cupid Johnson and his wife Teaner (Tena) and their three 
children (Nancy, Elizabeth and Anner) were living upon the land of a white man, 
Oliver Marston. In 1835, the assessor reported that Cupid and his family, who were 
black, were living upon land he owned in James City County. However, Cupid 
probably never received a deed for his property, for he never paid taxes upon any 
local acreage. This raises the possibility that he bought acreage but never fully paid 
for it, receiving an unencumbered title. In 1835, Cupid and Teaner Johnson and 
their daughter, Nancy, shared their home with a youngster identified as "Chloes 
child." The Johnson household also included Betsy Wallis and her children, 
Georgianna and James. Cupid Johnson Sr. was identified as a farmer. By 1836 
Cupid and Teaner Johnson, daughter Nancy, and two other children (James Irving 
and Georgianna Wallis) were residing upon the Hot Water tract. Then, before the 
assessor's visit in 1837, they had moved to the estate of the late William Wilkinson, 
whose land was near Jamestown Island. The Johnsons' names were missing from 
the tax rolls for 1838, raising the possibility that someone else (probably a white 
employer) paid Cupid’s taxes. However, in 1839 Cupid Johnson Sr. and his family 
were among those living upon the Hot Water tract (James City County Personal 
Property Tax Lists 1834-1839). 

Cupid Johnson Sr. resided in James City County between 1840 and 1844, 
although it is uncertain where he was living. He probably died during 1844, for in 
1845 his widow, Teaner, was listed as the head of a local household. Also present 
was a Free Black male age sixteen or older. Teaner Johnson’s name disappeared 
from the tax rolls after 1845, raising the possibility that she had died or remarried 
(James City County Census 1840; Personal Property Tax Lists 1840-1846). 
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Cupid Johnson Jr. and Wife Lucy 


Cupid Johnson Jr. most likely was the son of Cupid Johnson Sr., one of 
William Ludwell Lee's former slaves. The first time that Cupid Jr.'s name appeared 
in personal property tax rolls was 1836, at which time he and his wife Lucy and 
their three children (Frances, Letitia and Harriet) were living upon the Hot Water 
tract. All of the Johnsons were described as black. Cupid Johnson Jr. was 
identified as a farmer. His name was missing from the tax rolls from 1837 on, an 
indication that he was living in another county or was employed by a white person 
who paid his personal property taxes. In 1840, Cupid Johnson Jr. was living in 
James City County where he headed a household that included a male between the 
ages of ten and twenty-four, a female who was between ten and twenty-four, and 
two children: a boy and a girl who were less than age ten (James City County 
Personal Property Tax Lists 1836; Census 1840). Assuming that the census-taker 
correctly recorded Cupid Johnson Jr.'s age, he would have been bom in 1816, two 
years before his probable father, Cupid Johnson Sr., was freed by William Ludwell 
Lee's executors. Cupid Johnson Jr. would have been only twenty-years-old in 1836 
when living upon the Hot Water tract with his wife and three children. 

Cupid Lee Sr. and Wife Lucy 

In 1807 James City County's tax assessor noted that a man named Cupid had 
been freed by William Ludwell Lee's executors. In 1812 he was identified as Cupid 
Lee Sr. As he was manumitted in 1807, probably at age eighteen, it is likely that he 
was bom in 1789. In 1813 Cupid Lee Sr. paid taxes upon two Free Black males 
aged sixteen or older and a horse. The following year the number of taxable males 
in his household had declined to one: Cupid Lee Sr. himself. Cupid managed to 
retain his horse and was taxed upon it for the next few years (James City County 
Personal Property Tax Lists 1807-1833). 

In 1834 when tax assessor George Hankins began recording detailed 
information about James City County's Free Blacks, he indicated that Cupid Lee Sr. 
and his wife, Lucy, and daughters Frances, Harriet and Frances, were residing upon 
the acreage of Dandridge Marston, a white landowner. Anthony Brown (another 
former slave of William Ludwell Lee) also was residing upon Marston's property. 
Cupid Lee Sr. was a farmer and wife Lucy was a washer. By 1835, Cupid Lee Sr. 
and his family, and the household of Anthony Brown, had relocated to the Hot 
Water tract. Although the Lees were not listed in the tax rolls in 1836, by 1837 
they had returned to the Hot Water tract. They were still there in 1838. By that 
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date, daughter Frances Lee had left or died. It is uncertain where the Lee household 
was residing in 1839, at which time their names disappear from the tax records 
(James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1834-1840). Cupid Lee Sr., after 
being freed by William Ludwell Lee's executors, managed to obtain a horse, but he 
never acquired acreage of his own. 

FORMER LEE SLAVES LIVING ELSEWHERE, 1834-1839 

As previously noted, the only extant court records that disclose where 
specific Free Black people were living are limited to the years 1834 through 1839. 
Therefore, it is uncertain where the late William Ludwell Lee's former slaves 
resided prior to that time. It is likely, however, that many of them moved to the Hot 
Water tract soon after being freed and made use of the housing and food furnished 
to them by William Ludwell Lee's estate. The people listed below, freed by Lee's 
executors, did not reside upon the Hot Water tract between 1834 and 1839. 

Charles and Sally Carter 

Charles Carter was freed by William Ludwell Lee's executor in 1804, at 
which time he paid personal property tax upon himself and one slave who was age 
sixteen or older, perhaps his wife or another family member. As Lee slaves were 
supposed to be freed at age eighteen, it is likely that Charles Carter was bom 1786 
or before, for he was in the first group of slaves released from bondage. In 1804 
when Charles was manumitted by William Ludwell Lee's executors, he was in 
possession of a horse. Between 1805 and 1833 Charles Carter intermittently paid 
taxes upon a slave and a horse. In 1815 he was described by the tax assessor as a 
free African-American male over age sixteen but under age forty-five (James City 
County Personal Property Tax Lists 1804-1833). That he was able to generate 
enough disposable income to acquire a horse attests to his ability to support himself 
and his family. 

In 1834 tax assessor George Hankins indicated that Charles Carter and his 
wife, Sally, were residing upon the late Daniel Jones Sr.'s estate. Living in the 
Carters' household were their children: William, Nancy, Nicholas, Cornelius, 
Nathan, Richard, Betsy and George. All of the Carters were described as mulattoes. 
Charles Carter was listed as a farmer and wife Sally was a washer. By 1835 Charles 
and his family had moved to some land that he owned. However, as the tax 
assessor failed to credit him with ownership of the property until 1839, he probably 
was in the process of paying for it. In 1836 Charles and Sarah (Sally) Carter were 
living upon Daniel Mahone's land. By 1837 the Carters had returned to their own 
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land. The household then included eleven members, for with daughter Nancy was 
her child, William. By 1838 the Carters moved again and by 1838. This time they 
settled upon Humphrey Garrett's land. In 1839 Charles Carter received from Robert 
Anderson a deed Aat entitled him to 25 acres of land that was adjacent to the 
property of Nathaniel Piggott, Warren's Mill and John Poul's estate. The Carters 
were occupying their own land in 1839; the household had nine members, all of 
whom were Free Blacks. In 1840 when census records were compiled, Charles 
Carter headed a household that included himself (a male between fifty-five and one 
hundred years of age), two males who were between ten and twenty-four, two 
males and a female who were less than age ten, and one female who was between 
twenty-four and thirty-six. Charles was still in possession of his 25 acres (James 
City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1834-1840; Census 1840; Land Tax Lists 
1839-1840). 

Cornelius and Sarah Carter 

Charles and Sally Carter's son, Cornelius, who lived with his parents between 
1834 and 1839, by 1850 was a married man who headed his own household. He 
was then described as a twenty-seven-year-old black farmer who owned nb real 
estate. His wife, Sarah, was said to be the same age. Living with the Carters was 
their daughter, Susan, who was age one. In 1860 the census-taker listed Cornelius 
Carter as a thirty-eight-year-old Free Black farmer, who owned $30 worth of 
personal property. His wife, Sarah, was described as age thirty-five and a mulatto. 
The couple's children included Susan A. (age twelve), Letitia (age eight), Moses 
(age five), Lucy (age two) and Mary (age eight) (James City County Personal 
Property Tax Lists 1834-1850; Census 1850, 1860). The number of youngsters in 
the Carter household raises the possibility that they were somewhat burdened by 
their own fecundity. Census records, if accurate, indicate that Cornelius Carter may 
have been bom after his father was freed by Lee’s executors. 

Cyrus and Lucy Griffin 

Cyrus Griffin, who was freed by William Ludwell Lee's executors in 1806, 
probably was bom in 1788. Tax rolls reveal that by 1810 he had managed to 
acquire a horse. In 1813 there were two free African-American males aged sixteen 
or older living in Cyms Griffin's household. In 1815 Cyrus was described as a Free 
Black male who was between sixteen and forty-five. In his possession was a cow. 
Although Cyrus Griffin paid his own personal property taxes in 1833, his name was 
not listed in the tax rolls during 1834, 1835, or 1836. This raises the possibility that 
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he had left James City County or was working for someone who paid his taxes for 
him. In 1837 Cyrus Griffin and his wife, Lucy, and their four children (Martha, 
Pryor, Almenia and McFarlan) were living upon Nathaniel Piggott's land. They 
were still there in 1839 at the time of the assessor's visit. Tax assessor George 
Hankins noted that the Griffin household was black and that Cyrus was a farmer. 

In 1840 he paid taxes upon himself and a horse (James City County Personal 
Property Tax Lists 1806-1840). 

In 1840 when the census-taker paid a visit to the Griffin household, he noted 
that Cyrus was a black male between thirty-six and fifty-five. Also present was a 
female between thirty-six and fifty-five (probably Lucy Griffin) and a female 
between ten and twenty-four. Younger black male household members included 
one who was between ten and twenty-four and one who was less than age ten. 

Cyrus Griffin apparently died between 1840 and 1850, for in 1850 53-year-old 
Lucy Griffin was living in a household headed by Ira Wallace (Wallis) that 
included his wife and children. In 1860, Lucy, who was described as a 60-year-old 
black female laborer, was living in the household of Mack and Martha Wallis 
(James City County Census 1840, 1850, 1860). Thus, Lucy Griffin was old enough 
to have been a Lee slave. Cyrus Griffin apparently was able to make some 
economic progress after he was freed, for he managed to acquire a horse. However 
he never had land of his own. 

Humphrey Harwood 

In 1804 Humphrey Harwood was freed by William Ludwell Lee's executors. 
As he was then age eighteen or older, he was bom in 1786 or before. Humphrey's 
name appeared in James City personal property tax rolls from 1804 through 1812, 
throughout which period he paid taxes upon himself as a free male tithe. He 
apparently never acquired taxable livestock or real estate. It is uncertain whether he 
moved away from James City County after 1812 or was employed by someone who 
paid his taxes. His name did not appear as a household head in the local census 
records compiled in 1820 (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1804- 
1812; Census 1820). 

John Jackson Sr. and Wife Nancy 

In 1804, the tax assessor recorded the name of John, who had been just been 
"freed by Wm. L. Lee." He was age sixteen or older and therefore "tithable" or 
subject to taxation. As the late William Ludwell Lee's slaves were not to be 
manumitted until they were age eighteen, John had been bom in 1786 or before. In 
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1805 the assessor listed John and all of the others freed by Lee's executor in 1804, 
along with four other men who had been manumitted since the previous tax year. 
Finally, in 1806 the man named John was identified as John Jackson (James City 
County Personal Property Tax Lists 1804-1818). ® 

From 1804 through 1810, John or John Jackson paid taxes upon himself, as a 
Free Black male who was age sixteen or older. By 1811, John had acquired a 
horse, a personal possession for which he was taxed. In 1813 the assessor noted 
that the Jackson household included John, plus another free African-American male 
who was at least age sixteen. The^^oond taxable male (perhaps an older son) was 
part of the Jackson household until 1818. When livestock (other than horses, colts 
and mares) became taxable in 1815, Johp Jackson was credited with six cattle. 
However, he owned no wheeled vehicles. In 1820 John Jackson paid taxes upon 
himself, as a free male tithe, and on one horse, ass or mule. At that time, very few 
of William Ludwell Lee's former slaves owned taxable livestock (James City 
County Personal Property Tax Lists 1804-1820). 

When census records were compiled in 1820, John Jackson Sr. was described 
as a Free Black male who was under the age of forty-five. No one else was listed as 
a member of his household. If indeed he was a married man, which is probable, his 
wife and children may have been living in the home of another family. Throughout 
the 1820s and 30s, John paid taxes upon himself and a horse, mare, colt or mule 
(James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1820-1830; Census 1820). 

In 1823 John Jackson Sr. made a bold move, for he acquired 100 acres of 
land from William Coleman's heirs, acreage that formerly had been part of 314 acre 
John Drummond's estate. Although the eighteenth century origin of Drummond's 
land is uncertain, in 1813 its boundaries were described as abutting William 
Ludwell Lee's estate and the land of David Spencer, James Bingley, Mann Spencer, 
Charles Gunn, and James S. Crawley. Subsequent land transactions reveal that the 
land John Jackson Sr. bought lay directly across the road (State Route 614) from 
William Ludwell Lee's Hot Water tract. In 1822 a total of 118 3/4 acres of the 
Drummond land was sold to Robert Liveley. That parcel and the rest of the 
Drummond acreage were vacant in 1823, when John Jackson acquired his 100 
acres. In 1823 the real estate tax assessor noted that John Jackson's land 
commenced at "the JP Stone on the road leading to Green Spring," ^ ran west and 


8. If the Virginia census for 1850 lists John Jackson’s age correctly, he would have^been twenty- 
four-years-old in 1804, when he was freed. He apparently was a married man with children, for 
census records indicate that his daughter, Letitia or Letty, was bom around 1798 (James City 
County Census 1850). 

9. This was the same boundary stone that surveyor James Morris (1769) used to identify a turn in 
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south upon "Ludwells and Crawley," abutted east upon Robert Shields' land, and 
adjoined "Garretts" and the rest of the late John Drummond's land (48 1/2 acres that 
had just been transferred to William C. Drummond). Although Virginia’s tax 
assessors, from 1820 on, began listing the collective value of the buildings that 
stood upon landowners' acreage, none (however modest) were attributed to John 
Jackson's acreage until 1840. This was at a time when some Free Blacks had 
buildings that were worth between $5 and 10 (James City County Land Tax Lists 
1803-1823). 

During the 1830s some of the land bordering John Jackson's property 
changed hands, but his acreage, which remained vacant, had a constant value of 
$250. The 1830 census reveals that John Jackson Sr., who was identified as a free 
African-American male over forty-five-years old, headed a household that included 
three family members: a male who was under the age of ten and a female who was 
between ten and twenty-four. If the Virginia census for 1850 lists John's age 
correctly, in 1830 he would have been fifty-years-old. Throughout the 1820s and 
early 1830s the Jacksons may have been living upon the Hot Water tract (which lay 
just across State Route 614 from their property) or on acreage that was owned by 
someone else, for no buildings were attributed to John's property. Of course, the 
Jacksons may have been inhabiting a shelter that was so simple that the assessor did 
not deem it worthy of taxation. That may have been the case, for in 1834 when 
assessor George Hankins compiled detailed data on the county's Free Black 
population, he indicated that John Jackson Sr., his wife Nancy, and children Nancy, 
Eliza, Susan and Jacob, all of whom were black, were living upon "his own land." 
John was described as a farmer and his wife, Nancy, as a washer. In 1834 a second 
household was residing upon John Jackson's land, that of James Jackson Sr. and his 
wife, Lucy, who were mulattoes and were described as a farmer and a washer. By 
the time the tax assessor returned in 1835 James and Lucy Jackson had moved 
elsewhere and John and Nancy's daughter, Susan, had departed or died. 

Meanwhile, a free African American named Walker Gumbo (who sometimes 
resided upon the Hot Water tract) had acquired some land that abutted north upon 
part of the Jackson property. The Jackson couple's daughter, Letty, who had wed 
Samuel Crawley, another Free Black, was living upon his land in James City 
County. The Jacksons’ son, Marcus, was then living upon some acreage owned by 
a white man (James City County Land Tax Lists 1830-1840; Personal Property Tax 


one of the Hot Water tract's easterly boundary lines. Therefore, Mr. Jackson's property abutted 
south upon that small triangular portion of the Hot Water tract that jutted east, across State Route 


614. 


List 1834-1835; Census 1830, 1850). 

In 1836 John and Nancy Jackson were living upon his land, along with their 
children Nancy, Jacob and Eliza. Susan Crawley (a child, perhaps a young relative 
who needed a home) had joined the household during the year. Also living upon 
John Jackson Sr.'s acreage were two other Free Black households, that of James and 
Lucy Jackson (a married couple) and that of John and Sally Wallis, whose family 
included their children Parky, Mary, John, and Nancy. James Jackson and his wife 
and the Wallises were described as farmers. By 1837 both of these couples had 
relocated to some property that belonged to James Jackson Jr. Personal property 
tax rolls suggest that the relationships among Free Black households were very 
fluid in nature, one in which friends and family members helped each other. During 
1838 and 1839 a female named Martha Harris was part of John Jackson Sr.'s 
household. No other families were then living upon the Jackson property. 
Throughout the 1830s, John Jackson Sr.'s grown son, Marcus, resided upon acreage 
that belonged to whites (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1836- 
1839). 

In 1838 John Jackson Sr. purchased 12 acres from Charles Green and his 
wife, land that abutted the 100 acres Jackson already owned and the property upon 
which the New Hope Meeting House was situated. Both of John Jackson Sr.'s 
pieces of land were vacant until 1840, at which time the tax assessor credited him 
with a structure or structures worth $25, situated upon his 100 acre tract. At a time 
when Free Black property owners were relatively rare, and those who did own land 
had buildings that were in the $5, $6, $8 and $10 range, the value of John Jackson 


10. During the 1830s Marcus Jackson, his wife, Nancy, and their children (Mary or Maria and 
Robert) shared their home with a Nemo child (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 
1834-1839). 

11. The New Hope Meeting House probably was the forerunner of the New Zion Church, which 
is situated on the south side of Long Hill Road. In 1870 a group of black Baptists wanted to 
build a neighborhood church upon part of the War Hill tract. Brown's Baptist Church (a simple 
log cabin) was named after Richardson Brown (the son of former Lee slave and Hot Water tract 
resident Anthony Brown), who obtained the land upon which the house-of-worship stood. In 
February 1880 Richard L. Henley formally deeded the church lot to Brown, Henry Ruffin, 
Benjamin Taylor, Moses Harrard and John W. Cannaday Sr., the congregation's trustees. In 1900 
the original church was remodeled and given the name New Zion Baptist Church. ^In 1982-1983 
the new brick church was constructed in which worship services are held today (McCartney 
1997:552-553; James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1833-1839). 
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Sr.’s improvements indicates that he was a relatively prosperous man. In 1840, 
when the census-taker paid a visit to the Jackson home, he listed head-of-household 
John Jackson Sr. as a free African-American male who was over age fifty-five but 
under one hundred, who shared his home with a black female of the same age 
group, and two females who were over age ten but under twenty-four (James City 
County Land Tax Lists 1838-1840; Census 1840). 

Throughout the 1840s John Jackson Sr. was the only male member of his 
household who was of tithable age, had one horse, ass, or mule. The value of the 
buildings on his 100 acres remained constant at $25 until 1849, at which time the 
tax assessor made a note of "$100 added for new buildings." Meanwhile, his 12 
acres adjoining the New Hope Meeting House lacked structural improvements. The 
$25 worth of buildings on John Jackson Sr.'s 100 acres was added to his $100 
worth of new buildings for a total of $ 125. The structures were taxed at that level 
through 1857 (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1840-1850; Land 
Tax Lists 1840-1857). 

In 1850 when the census-taker visited the Jackson household, he noted that 
70-year-old John Jackson was a black farmer who owned $250 worth of real estate. 
Sharing the Jackson home were Robert Jackson (age 14), John Jackson (age ten) 
and Malacki Jackson (age 8), who probably were John’s grandchildren. Susan 
Crawley, most likely the same female residing with John and Nancy Jackson during 
the 1830s, was twenty-five-years-old. After the census-taker left John Jackson Sr.'s 
home, he called upon his son Marcus Jackson, a forty-year-old Free Black farmer 
who owned no real estate. Marcus and his wife, Betsy, also age forty, shared their 
home with Maria (age twenty-three) and Mary (age nineteen) who were laborers, 
and six-year-old Becky Saunders. Next, the census-taker stopped at the dwelling 
of Edward (Ned) and Nancy Davis, who, like her brother, Marcus, had no real 
estate. As John Jackson's 1857 will reveals that his adult children, Marcus and 
Nancy, were then residing upon his property, it is likely that they were there in 
1850. In 1850 the Davis couple had three children (Marion and Mary Jackson and 
Mary Davis), who were between eight and twelve-years-old. Ned Davis, who was 
a mulatto, was a waterman and wife Nancy seemingly was a homemaker. Also 
living near John Jackson Sr. were two other married daughters; fifty-two-year-old 
Letty or Letitia (who had wed Samuel Crawley and was living upon his land) and 
twenty-nine-year-old Eliza (the wife of James Cole, who also was a landowner). 

12. If Marcus's age was listed correctly, he would have been bom six years after his father was 
freed. 

13. Letty would have been bom in 1798, while her father was a slave. 






Each couple had children. Close at hand was John and Nancy Jackson's son, Jacob, 
who was age thirty and a married man with children (James City County Census 
1850; Deed Book 2:488; Personal Property Tax Lists 1834-1839). 

From 1851 through 1856 John Jackson Sr. was credited with $125 worth of 
buildings that stood upon his 100 acre tract; he also paid taxes upon his 12 acres 
that were undeveloped. In 1852 when personal property tax criteria were expanded, 
he paid taxes upon a horse, mule or jennet that was worth $30; 20 cattle, sheep and 
hogs that were worth $60; and $18 worth of household furniture. While the value 
of Mr. Jackson's household contents might seem extremely modest by today’s 
standards, during the 1850s, most free African-American families owned only $5 or 
$6 worth of furniture, or less. In 1854 the value of the Jacksons’ furnishings rose to 
$20 and remained constant through 1856. John Jackson Sr. usually was credited 
with a livestock herd that ranged from 15 to 20 animals (James City County 
Personal Property Tax Lists 1851-1856; Land Tax Lists 1851-1856). 

During late 1856 or sometime prior to the assessor's visit early in 1857, 
something happened that made the assessed value of John Jackson Sr.’s buildings 
drop sharply, for they went from $125 to only $15. Simultaneously, the value of 
his household furnishings went from $20 to $5. A careful examination of the tax 
rolls suggests the revision in Jackson’s assessment was site specific and that it was 
not attributable to a county-wide alteration of the tax base. Moreover, the assessor 
failed to note that Jackson's buildings had deteriorated markedly. Thus, it appears 
that some or all of John Jackson Sr.'s buildings were affected or destroyed by some 
sort of catastrophic event such as a fire, tornado, or hurricane. In 1857 the size of 
Mr. Jackson’s livestock herd decreased sharply, with the result that he had only 5 
animals. This raises the possibility that he had had to sell some of his livestock 
(perhaps in order to rebuild) or that they had died off. The adversity Mr. Jackson 
faced at this point in his life (he would have been age seventy-six) may have 
seemed almost insurmountable, for on March 3, 1857, he prepared his will, noting 
that he was "a free man of color" who was "weak in body but of sound mind, 
memory and understanding, blessed be almighty God for the same." He also 
implied that he was sharing his home with his daughter, Nancy Davis, and he stated 
plainly that his son, Marcus, was living in another dwelling that was located upon 
his property (James City County Land Tax Lists 1856-1858; Personal Property Tax 
Lists 1856-1858; Will Book 1:55). 

As the 1850s and early 1860s wore on, John Jackson Sr. never managed to 
regain his financial momentum. Elderly and perhaps in poor health, it appears that 
he struggled to eke out a living. Between 1858 and 1861 the value of the 
improvements on Jackson's property remained constant at $15 and he owned a 
horse and three to five cattle, sheep and hogs. His household furnishings, which in 
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1858 were valued at $5, by 1860 had risen to $8 (James City County Land Tax 
Lists 1858-1861; Personal Property Tax Lists 1858-1861). 

In 1860 the census-taker listed John Jackson Sr. as a black household head 
and farmer, who had $560 worth of real estate. Thus, although the improvements 
on his property were worth only twelve percent of what they had been in 1856, the 
value of his acreage per se had more than doubled. His personal estate (which 
would have included his livestock herd and household contents) was worth $75. 

Mr. Jackson, whose age was listed as ninety-six, indicated that he had been bom in 
Virginia; it is more likely that he was around eighty. Sharing the Jackson home was 
40-year-old Nancy Davis, who was described as a laborer, and her husband, Ned, a 
waterman who also was forty. John Jackson Sr.’s son, Marcus, whose dwelling was 
the next one the census-taker visited, was described as a forty-eight-year-old 
farmer, who resided with wife Betsy (age forty-eight), Maria Jackson (age twenty- 
three), and Mary Jackson (age nineteen). All of the Jackson women were described 
as laborers. A child named Becky Saunders lived with Marcus and Betsy Jackson. 
As Marcus Jackson owned $140 worth of personal property but no real estate, it is 
probable that in 1860 he was residing upon his father's land, just as he had been in 
1857. In 1860 John Jackson Sr.'s daughter, Letty Jackson Crawley, was living 
nearby, with her son, Jeremiah. Mrs. Crawley's real estate, worth $300 in 1850, in 
1860 was worth only $100, raising the possibility that she had disposed of some of 
her land (James City County Census 1860). 

In 1861 John Jackson Sr.'s name was not listed among those who were taxed 
on account of their personal property, perhaps because of his advanced age and 
poverty. However, his son-in-law Ned Davis was credited with a horse, a small 
herd of livestock and $10 worth of household furnishings. Mr. Jackson was indeed 
taxed upon his 112 acres of land and its $15 worth of improvements (James City 
County Personal Property Tax Lists 1861; Land Tax Lists 1861). 

John Jackson Sr. survived the Civil War. When Confederate cartographers 
made maps of James City County, they identified by name the "Free Negro 
Settlement Full of Paths" that lay directly across the road from the Jackson farm, 
which they showed as a densely wooded area (Gilmer 1863, 1864, 1867). As no 
agricultural census records are available for John Jackson Sr. and his neighbors 
during 1850 and 1860, it is uncertain how much acreage was under the plow or in 
pasturage. However, this remarkable man, who had begun life as a slave, had 
managed to become James City County's second largest African American 
landowner. As official records consistently describe Mr. Jackson as a farmer, it 
appears that he was a highly successful one, for he managed to generate enough 
disposable income to purchase the property he and his extended family occupied. 

He may have been a skillful agronomist and/or someone who was highly successful 
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in animal husbandry. As his farm abutted an important public thoroughfare, he may 
have transported his livestock or produce to Williamsburg, the nearest urban 
market. He also may have sold butter and eggs, cured meat and other products to 
his neighbors. 

John Jackson Sr. died in early 1867 and on April 8, 1867, his son, Marcus, 
presented to the county court the will his late father had made on March 3, 1857. 
The decedent said that after all of his debts and funeral expenses had been paid, he 
intended to "lend the tract of land on which I now live at my death to my beloved 
daughter Nancy Davis and my son Marcus Jackson, my son Marcus Jackson to 
remain where he now resides and my daughter to occupy the house in which I lived, 
each of them to remain in quiet possession of said land during their natural life and 
at their death I lend the said tract of land to the nearest male blood relation of each 
of my children Nancy Davis and Marcus Jackson, one residing at each place, that 
making two tenants on the tract." He added that, "It is my will and desire that my 
land should in that way be loaned and is loaned from one to another of male 
descendants of my name and is not to be sold." Thus, John Jackson Sr. intended to 
establish a legacy that could be passed down through his male descendants. He 
added that "My little perishable property [is] to be equally divided between my five 
children: Marcus, Nancy Davis, Eliza Cole, Jacob Jackson, and Letty Crawley." 

The testator named his son, Marcus, as executor and signed his will with an "x" 
(James City County Will Book 1:55-56). 

Marcus Jackson, as executor, inventoried his late father's personal property 
on April 23, 1867, and on November 23, 1867, an estate sale was held. Afterward, 
an itemized list of John Jackson Sr.'s possessions was entered into the record books 
of the local court. It includes each article's appraised value and the name of its 
purchaser (Appendix A). Three white males attested to the fact that Marcus 
Jackson had made an accurate accounting of his late father’s estate. Among those 
who purchased some of John Jackson Sr.'s belongings were his daughter, Nancy; 
his son, Jacob; and his son-in-law, James Cole. Others included Richardson Brown 
(son of the freed slave Anthony Brown), Ben Taylor (another former slave), and 
Robert Wallace (Wallis), who also had been free since the late 1830s (James City 
County Will Book 1:55-56). In 1870, when agricultural census records were 
compiled, Marcus Jackson indicated that he had 5 acres under the plow and that he 
had 5 cattle, two of which were milk cows. During the previous year he had raised 
30 bushels of Indian com (James City County Agricultural Census 1870). As 
Marcus was living upon his late father's farm, it is probable that very little of its 
acreage was under cultivation. 

The Jackson children (Nancy Jackson Davis Jackson, Letitia Jackson 
Crawley, Marcus Jackson, Jacob Jackson, and Eliza Jackson Crawley) apparently 
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were dissatisfied with the terms of their late father’s will, for on September 4, 1872, 
they agreed to partition his estate. They stated that the decedent's 1857 will did not 
reflect his true intent, "which was to give his children equal shares." Therefore, the 
late John Jackson Sr.'s real estate was divided into five equal shares. Although no 
plat has come to light that demonstrates precisely how the land was apportioned, 
each of the heirs received approximately 23 acres (James City County Deed Book 
2:488). 

On July 1, 1875, a first and final accounting of John Jackson Sr.'s estate was 
made to the county court (Appendix B). That document reveals that the decedent 
had $35.60 in cash on hand at the time of his death. It also contains a notation that 
John Jackson actually had left six legal heirs: sons Marcus and Jacob; daughters 
Nancy (formerly Mrs. Ned Davis, but then Mrs. James Jackson), Eliza (Mrs. James 
Cole), and Letitia (Mrs. Samuel Crawley); and grandson George Jackson, the child 
of a deceased son, John Jackson Jr. The court, while acknowledging that there were 
six heirs-at-law, the late John Jackson had left a will in which he had divided his 
estate among his five living children. Therefore, a decision was made to divide the 
estate five ways, not six (James City County Will Book 1:285). 

Land transactions that occurred during the 1890s reveal that each of the 
Jackson children (all of whom were older adults) did indeed receive a share of the 
decedent's property. On September 19, 1891, Nancy Jackson Davis Jackson sold 23 
2/3 acres of land to Jeremiah Wallace. She indicated that she was retaining 
liferights to the dwelling in which she was living and that she had inherited her 
acreage from her late father, John Jackson Sr. (James City County Deed Book 
5:373). Through this means, Wallace acquired the home place the ex-slave was 
occupying in 1857 and probably in 1867, at the time of his death. On April 23, 
1880, Mrs. Letty (Letitia) Jackson Crawley (the decedent's eldest daughter) 
executed a deed of gift, giving her sons, John and Samuel Crawley Jr., 23 1/2 acres, 
"the small tract of land she had received from the estate of her late father, John 
Jackson." Mrs. Crawley reserved the right to occupy or use the land for the rest of 
her life, but authorized her sons to cut timber or build upon the land. When Mrs. 
Crawley died in 1896, the deed of gift she had executed in 1880 was entered into 
the records of the county court and the land was transferred to her sons (James City 
County Deed Book 6:114). 

Within a year of the time John and Samuel Crawley Jr. received an 
unencumbered title to their late mother's property, they partitioned it into two equal 
shares. Then, on February 4, 1897, each brother conveyed to the other his legal 
interest in the other's share of their mother’s acreage. The Crawley brothers' deed 
indicates that the parcel they had received was 22 1/2 acres rather than 23 1/2 
(James City County Deed Book 6:343). Within a year of the time John Crawley had 
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obtained sole ownership of his 11 1/2 acres, he purchased 23 2/3 acres from the late 
Marcus Jackson's heirs: a son, Robert, and daughter, Mary Roberson. Robert and 
Mary's deed to John stated that the property abutted east upon acreage that belonged 
to Jeremiah Wallace, i.e., the land that Jeremiah had bought from Nancy Jackson 
Davis Jackson in 1891 (James City County Deed Book 6:649). Through these 
acquisitions, John Crawley gained control of 35.16 acres that originally had 
belonged to John Jackson Sr. Archaeological excavations conducted on that 
property by the College of William and Mary’s Center for Archaeological Research 
have identified a mid-nineteenth century site (44JC1042) that probably was 
occupied by Marcus Jackson, the late John Jackson Sr.'s son. 

Cupid Lee Jr. and Wife Mary 

In 1811 Cupid Lee Jr. was freed by William Ludwell Lee's executors, an 
indication that he had turned eighteen. Therefore, he would have been bom around 
1793. The relationship between Cupid Lee Jr. and Cupid Lee Sr. is uncertain. 
However, it is unlikely that they were father and son, for their time of release was 
only four years apart. In 1813 Cupid Lee Jr. was taxed upon two free African- 
American males who were age sixteen or older: himself and another male. Cupid 
Jr.'s name was listed in the tax rolls intermittently until 1818. In 1839 George 
Hankins indicated that Cupid Lee Jr. and his wife Mary and children Roctilda, 
Nancy, Louisa, and Sally, were residing upon Nathaniel Piggott's land and that they 
were black. Cupid Lee Jr. was described as a farmer. He was listed as a taxable 
male through 1842, after which time his name disappeared from the local tax 
records. However, he was not listed as a household head in the 1840 census. It is 
uncertain whether Cupid Lee Jr. died, moved away, or was a member of someone 
else's household (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1811-1842; 
Census 1840). He may have been a sharecropper who paid his own personal 
property taxes. 


Henry (Harry) Lee 

Henry Lee was freed by the executors of William Ludwell Lee's estate in 
1809, which suggests that he was bom around 1791. In 1813 Henry paid taxes 
upon another Free Black male and in 1814 he was credited with a horse. In 1815 
the tax assessor described Henry Lee as a free African-American male who was at 
least age sixteen but under forty-five. The last time his name was listed in the tax 
rolls was 1818, an indication that he had died, left James City County, or become a 
member of someone else's household (James City County Personal Property Tax 
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Lists 1809-1818). As Henry Lee was able to acquire a horse, it appears that he was 
capable of generating some disposable income. 

Isaac Lee 

Isaac Lee was freed by William Ludwell Lee's executors in 1804, an 
indication that he was at least age eighteen. Therefore, he would have been bom in 
1786 or earlier. Isaac Lee's name appeared in James City County's personal 
property tax rolls from 1804 through 1812, after which time his name disappeared 
from the records. It is uncertain whether he died, moved away, or took up residence 
with another person who began paying his capitation taxes (James City County 
Personal Property Tax Lists 1804-1812). 

James Lee 

James Lee was freed by William Ludwell Lee's executors in 1804, by which 
time he would have turned age eighteen. That indicates that he was bom in 1786 or 
before. James's name appeared regularly in James City County's personal property 
tax rolls from 1804 through 1818. In 1811 he was credited with ahorse, an animal 
he managed to retain until at least 1818, at which time his name disappeared from 
the records. In 1813 James Lee paid taxes upon three free African-American males 
who were age sixteen or older, and two in 1817 and 1818. It is uncertain whether 
James died in 1818, moved away, or took up residence with another person who 
began paying his taxes (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1804- 
1818). As James Lee was able to acquire a horse, it appears that he was able to 
make some economic progress. 

Michael (Mike) Nelson 

Michael Nelson was freed by William Ludwell Lee’s executors in 1804, an 
indication that he was then at least age eighteen and would have been bom in 1786 
or before. Michael's name appeared in James City County's personal property tax 
rolls annually from 1804 through 1818. In 1813 he paid taxes upon two free 
African American males who were age sixteen or older and one slave over age 
sixteen, probably a family member. In 1814 Michael Nelson was credited with a 
horse and in 1815 he paid taxes upon four cattle. In his household in 1815 was a 
slave who was at least age twelve. Michael Nelson's name disappeared from the 
local tax assessment rolls in 1818, an indication that he died, moved away, or took 
up residence with another person who began paying his taxes (James City County 
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Personal Property Tax Lists 1804-1818). As Michael was able to acquire some 
livestock, it appears that he was capable of supporting himself and advancing his 
economic position. 

John Ralph 

John Ralph was freed in 1804, in accord with William Ludwell Lee's will. 
Therefore he was at least eighteen-years-old and had been bom in 1786 or before. 

In 1804, 1805, and 1806 John paid taxes upon two free African-American males 
who were age sixteen or older. In 1806 he also was credited with a slave who was 
age sixteen or older, probably a family member. John Ralph's name disappeared 
from the assessor's records in 1806, an indication that he died, moved away, or was 
in the household of another person who began paying his taxes (James City County 
Personal Property Tax Lists 1804-1806). 

Edward Richardson 

In 1813 Edward Richardson was freed by William Ludwell Lee's executors. 
As he would have been age eighteen, he probably was bora in 1795. In 1813, the 
first year that Edward’s name appeared in the personal property tax rolls, he was 
credited with a horse. Two years later, he paid taxes upon himself, a horse and two 
cattle. Between 1816 and 1818 Edward Richardson paid taxes upon a horse. 
Afterward, his name dropped from James City County's tax rolls. He may have 
died, left the area, or taken a job with someone who covered his tax liability (James 
City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1804-1818). As Edward Richardson was 
able to acquire some livestock, it appears that he was successful at supporting 
himself as a free man and generating some disposable income. 

James Richardson 

In 1813 James Richardson was freed by William Ludwell Lee's executors, an 
indication that he was age eighteen. He, like Edward Richardson, another Lee 
slave, probably was bora in 1795. In 1815, James Richardson was credited with a 
horse, ass or mule and three cattle. However, in 1817 and 1818, he was taxed only 
upon a horse. In 1818 James Richardson's name disappeared from the tax rolls, 
which suggests that he died, departed, or was employed by someone who paid his 
taxes (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1804-1818). As James 
Richardson was able to acquire some livestock, it appears that he was successful at 
earning a living and producing some disposable income. 
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Aaron 

In 1804 William Ludwell Lee's executors freed a man named Aaron, who 
commenced paying personal property taxes upon himself as a free male age sixteen 
or older. As Aaron would have been at least age eighteen when freed by Lee's 
agents, he probably was bom in 1786 or before. Aaron's name was listed in local 
tax rolls in 1805, but it was not the following year (James City County Personal 
Property Tax Lists 1804-1805). This suggests that he had died, moved away or that 
his taxes were being paid by someone else, perhaps his employer. 

Betty 

A woman named Betty was freed by William Ludwell Lee's executor's in 
1816, at which time the tax assessor listed her as the head of a household. As Lee's 
slaves had to be age eighteen to be given their freedom, Betty probably was bom in 
1798. No free African-American males or slaves were attributable to Betty's 
household, suggesting that she was alone or perhaps shared her home with some 
young children. She is the only female slave freed by William Ludwell Lee’s 
executors whose identity is known. Betty's name dropped from the tax rolls in 
1818. She may have died, married, or moved into the home of another person who 
headed a household (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1816-1818). 

Edmund 

Edmund, a free African-American male who first paid personal property 
taxes in 1810, was described as having been manumitted by William Ludwell Lee’s 
executors. As the terms of Lee's will specified that his slaves had to be freed at age 
eighteen, Edmund probably was bom in 1792. In 1813 Edmund paid taxes upon 
himself and another Free Black male who was age sixteen or older. Edmund's 
name was listed in local tax rolls from 1810 until 1813, but it was not listed 
thereafter (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1810-1813). This 
suggests that he had died, moved away or that his taxes were being paid by 
someone else, perhaps his employer. 


Guy 

In 1804 William Ludwell Lee's executors freed an African American man 
named Guy, who commenced paying personal property taxes upon himself as a free 
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male who was age sixteen or older. As Guy would have been at least age eighteen 
when freed by Lee's agents, he probably was bom in 1786 or before. In 1806 Guy 
paid taxes upon a horse. Guy's name was listed in local tax rolls in 1807, but it was 
not included in 1809, when tax records were compiled after a hiatus of one year 
(James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1804-1809). Guy may have died 
or moved away or his taxes may have been paid by someone else, perhaps his 
employer. 

Jiles (Giles) 

In 1804 William Ludwell Lee's executors freed Jiles or Giles, who 
commenced paying personal property taxes upon himself as a free African- 
American male age sixteen or older. Jiles also paid taxes upon a slave who was at 
least age of sixteen, probably a family member. As Jiles would have been at least 
age eighteen when freed by Lee's agents, he most likely was bom in 1786 or before. 
His name was listed in local tax rolls in 1806, but he ceased being credited with a 
slave. In 1809 he paid taxes upon a horse. Jiles' name appeared in the personal 
property tax rolls through 1814, after which time it vanished (James City County 
Personal Property Tax Lists 1804-1814). This suggests that he had died, moved 
away or that his taxes were being paid by someone else, perhaps his employer. 

Joshua 

William Ludwell Lee's executors freed Joshua by 1806, the first year his 
name appeared in James City County's personal property tax rolls. As the Lee 
slaves were supposed to be freed at age eighteen, Joshua probably was born around 
1788. Joshua paid taxes upon himself as a free male from 1806 through 1814, and 
in 1813 he was taxed upon another free African-American male who was age 
sixteen or older. By 1813 Joshua had come into possession of a horse. This 
suggests that he was able to support himself and to accumulate some disposable 
income. In 1815 Joshua's name disappeared from the tax assessor's records (James 
City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1806-1816). Thus, he may have died, 
relocated, or had his taxes paid by someone else, perhaps his employer. 

Matt 

4 

In 1806 Matt was freed by William Ludwell Lee's executors, in accord with 
the terms of his will. Therefore, Matt probably had just turned age eighteen. If so, 
he would have been bom in 1788. Matt's name appeared in James City County's 
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personal property tax rolls in 1807 and 1809, but not in 1810 or thereafter (James 
City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1806-1810). Thus, he may have died, 
moved away, or been in the employ of someone who paid his taxes. 

Samuel 

In 1804 a slave named Samuel was freed by William Ludwell Lee's 
executors. Therefore, he probably was at least eighteen years old and would have 
been bom in 1786 or before. The only year Samuel was listed by name in the tax 
rolls was 1804 (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1804). This raises 
the possibility that he moved away, was employed by someone who paid his taxes, 
or died. 


Will 

A slave named Will was freed by William Ludwell Lee's executors in 1810, 
at which time he would have been age eighteen. Therefore, he probably was bom 
around 1792. In 1810 Will paid taxes upon himself as a free African-American 
male over the age of sixteen. However, in 1811 his named was dropped from the 
tax rolls, never to reappear (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1810- 
1811). This suggests that he had died, moved away or that his taxes were being 
paid by someone else, perhaps his employer. 

OTHER FREE BLACK OCCUPANTS OF THE HOT WATER TRACT, 

1834-1839 

James City County's personal property tax rolls reveal that a substantial 
number of the Free Blacks living upon the Hot Water tract between 1834 and 1839 
were not former slaves of William Ludwell Lee. Although tax records for that 
period shed a great deal of light upon these people's lives and their household 
composition, additional research may reveal when and by whom they were 
manumitted. It also may determine whether they were able to make economic 
progress after they had been freed. 

Lucy Armstrong 

Lucy Armstrong, who appears to have been a single African-American 
woman, was living upon the Hot Water tract in 1839, at which time she was sharing 
her home with Portia Morris and Portia's children Archer, Cary, and Betsy. Lucy 
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may have been the widow or daughter of John Armstrong, a Free Black man who 
was listed in the local tax rolls in 1833 but whose name disappeared thereafter. In 
1834, 1835, and 1838 Lucy was not listed in a household headed by a free African- 
American resident of James City County, perhaps because she was residing with a 
white family by whom she was employed. By 1836, however, she was living in the 
home of a free African-American man named Beverley Saunders, his wife Rebecca, 
and their children (Ann, Sally and Robert). The Saunders household, which then 
was in residence upon William Waller's land, included Rebecca’s sister Jane and a 
man named Otway Byrd. In 1837 Lucy Armstrong and her child were living upon 
Sally Jackson's property. Lucy was then described as a farmer. Although her name 
was not included in the tax assessor's records for 1838, by 1839 she was listed as 
jointly heading a free African-American household that resided upon the Hot Water 
tract. Lucy Armstrong and a woman named Portia Morris then shared a home with 
Portia's children Archer, Cary, and Betsy (James City County Personal Property 
Tax Lists 1833-1839). Lucy Armstrong's name was not listed in the 1840 census. 

James Brown 

In 1834 James Brown, an African American farmer whom the tax assessor 
described as black, was living alone upon the Hot Water tract. It is uncertain where 
he was residing between 1835 and 1839, for his name was not listed as a member of 
a Free Black household. Therefore, he may have been living with a white family by 
whom he was employed. In 1840, a "J. Brown" (perhaps James) was listed by the 
census-taker as a free African-American male household head who was between 
twenty-four and thirty-six years of age. With him were two Free Black females 
who were between ten and twenty-four (James City County Personal Property Tax 
Lists 1834-1839; Census 1840). 

Rachel Cannaday 

In 1834 and 1835 Rachel Cannaday (Cannady, Canady) was living upon the 
Hot Water tract in a household she shared with Rebecca Cumbo. Both women were 
described as mulattoes and farmers. By 1836 Rachel had joined the household of 
William Carter and his wife, Rhoda, who were living upon land that William 
owned. Also sharing the Carter home was a man named William Pointer. Both 
men were described as farmers and everyone in the household was said to be 
mulatto. By the time of the tax assessor's visit in 1837, Rachel Cannaday had 
moved back to the Hot Water tract, where she and her child, Charles, were sharing 
the home of Rebecca, Lucy and Susan Cumbo. Rachel Cannaday's name was not 
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included in the tax rolls for 1838 and 1839, and she was not listed as a household 
head in the 1840 census (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1834- 
1839; Census 1840). Thus, she may have been living in a household headed by 
whites, perhaps by whom she was employed. 

William and Maria Cannaday 

In 1833 when personal property tax rolls were compiled, William Cannaday 
(Cannady, Canady) was identified as a free African-American male who was age 
sixteen or older. When the tax assessor compiled his records in 1834, he noted that 
William Cannaday and his wife, Maria, and their children were living upon the Hot 
Water tract. William was identified as a farmer, and Maria as a washer. The 
Cannadays were described as mulattoes. The names of the Cannaday children 
(Dorcas, Alice, Eliza, and William in 1834) varied somewhat from year to year, 
which suggests that assessor George Hankins was inconsistent in recording 
information. By 1835 the Cannaday family had moved to some land that William 
reportedly owned. This time, the Cannaday couple’s children were identified as 
Ann, Sara, Delia, William, and James. A woman named Alice Deavenport also was 
listed. However, prior to the assessor's 1836 visit, the Cannadays had returned to 
the Hot Water tract and they were still there in 1837 and 1838. During 1839 they 
again moved back to the land that William Cannaday owned. Throughout this 
period, the household had eight members, including Alice Deavenport. One 
Cannaday child was listed variously as Zelica and Zebedia. In 1840 William 
Cannaday was identified as a free African-American male of taxable age. 

Afterward his name disappeared from the tax rolls (James City County Personal 
Property Tax Lists 1833-1840). 

When a census was taken in 1860, Maria Cannaday was listed as a 59-year- 
old mulatto female, who was a household head and probably a widow. Her 
occupation was listed as "coke seller" and she was credited with $100 worth of 
personal property but no real estate. Other members of Maria Cannaday’s 
household were William (age twenty-eight), Zebedia (age twenty-four), Roberta 
(age eleven), John H. (age six), and Rhoda Simpson (age nineteen). All of the 
younger family members except John H. Cannaday were described as laborers 
(James City County Census 1860). 

In 1870, when agricultural census records were compiled, 38-year-old 
William Cannaday Jr., the son of William and Maria Cannaday, was in possession 
of 100 acres of land, 10 of which were "improved" or under cultivation and 90 of 
which were unimproved. The fair market value of William's farm was $400 and he 
owned $8 worth of agricultural implements. His livestock included a milk cow, 
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two working oxen, two other cattle, and four swine. During 1869 he had produced 
75 bushels of com (James City County Agricultural Census 1870). 

Ishmael and Polly Carter 

In 1815 Ishmael Carter's name appeared for the first time in James City 
County's personal property tax rolls. At that time he was listed as a free African- 
American male who was between the ages of sixteen and forty-five. Although he 
was not identified as atithable male from 1816 through 1832, in 1833 Ishmael was 
included in the tax rolls again. It is uncertain whether he left James City County for 
a lengthy period of time, or he was among the taxable individuals included in 
another person's household, for example, that of an employer. In 1835, when tax 
commissioner George Hankins compiled detailed information of the county's Free 
Blacks, Ishmael Carter and his wife, Polly, were said to be residing upon the land of 
Charles Gunn, whose acreage was near the Hot Water tract. Both Carters were 
described as mulattoes and Ishmael was identified as a farmer. By 1836 the Carters 
had relocated to the land owned by William Wallis, another free African American. 
They stayed there for only a year and by 1837 had moved to the Hot Water tract. 

By the time of the tax assessor's visit in 1838 the Carters had taken up residence 
upon the estate of the late Ben Prescott, a white male. Throughout this period, 
Ishmael Carter was identified as a farmer (James City County Personal Property 
Tax Lists 1815-1839). 

In 1840 when census records were compiled, Ishmael Carter was described 
as a black male household head who was between thirty-six and fifty-five years of 
age. He shared a home with a female who was in the same age group, plus a male 
between ten and twenty-four, three females who were less than ten years of age, and 
a female between the ages of ten and twenty-four. During the 1840s Ishmael Carter 
continued to pay his own personal property taxes and head a household. In 1850 
when the census taker again visited the Carter home, Ismael (who was then living 
alone) was described as a fifty-three-year-old mulatto male, who earned his living 
as a miller. He owned no real estate (James City County Census 1840, 1850; 
Personal Property Tax Lists 1840-1850). 

William and Patsy Cox 

Although in 1833 William Cox was listed in James City County'S personal 
property tax rolls as a free African-American male who was age sixteen or older, 
his name was not included in the tax records compiled in 1834 and 1835. William 
may have left the county for a while or his taxes could have been paid another 
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household head by whom he was employed. In 1836, tax assessor George Hankins 
noted that William Cox, wife Patsy, and their child, Solomon, who were mulattoes, 
were residing upon the land of James Bingley, a white resident of James City 
County. By 1837, however, the Cox household, which included another child 
(James), had relocated to the Hot Water tract. William and Patsy were then 
described as farmers. In 1838 the Coxes (William, Patsy and children Solomon and 
Mary) were living in the home of Kitty Cumbo (a Free Black male) and his sons 
(Henley and William), who also were residents of the Hot Water tract (James City 
County Personal Property Tax Lists 1833-1838). It is uncertain why the Coxes 
moved into the Cumbo home. However, the possibility exists that the Coxes' house 
had been destroyed by fire, or that the two households were working together 
toward their mutual support. 

By 1839 the Cox family had moved again. They were still residing upon the 
Hot Water tract, but this time, William was listed as a household head. In 1840 
William Cox paid his ovm personal property tax but census records indicate that he 
was not a household head. Census records for 1850 shed a considerable amount of 
light upon the Cox family's composition. William then was described as a forty- 
six-year-old mulatto farmer. His wife, Patsy, was age thirty-five. The couple's son, 
Solomon, was fourteen. Also living in the Cox household were forty-two-year-old 
Mary Cox, her daughters Jane (age seven) and Sarah (age four), and son Henley 
(age two). None of the Coxes owned real estate (James City County Personal 
Property Tax Lists 1839-1845; Census 1840, 1850). 

James S. and Nancy Crawley 

In 1833 James S. Crawley, a free African-American male, paid taxes upon 34 
3/4 acres of James City County land that he owned outright. He may have been in 
another's employ, for he was not described as a household head until 1836. At that 
time, tax assessor George Hankins noted that James Crawley, his wife Nancy, and 
their four children (Tom, Anna, Joseph and Jamey) were living upon James's land. 
All of the Crawleys were described as mulattoes and James was identified as a 
farmer. By 1837 the Crawley household had moved to the Hot Water tract. This 
time the tax assessor identified the couple’s children as Tom, Ann, Gladys, and 
Amanda. It is uncertain whether some children had died and others been bom, or 
whether the name changes simply resulted from sloppy record-keeping on the part 
of the tax assessor. By 1838 James Crawley and his family had returned to the land 
he owned. The couple also had an additional child living in their home. The 
Crawleys continued to reside upon James' land and seem to have retained it until at 
least the 1860s (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1836-1840; Land 
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Tax Lists 1833-1840; Gilmer 1867). 

In 1840 the census-taker listed James Crawley as head of a household that 
included a male between thirty-six and fifty-five; a male between twenty-four and 
thirty-six; two males between ten and twenty-four; a female between twenty-four 
and thirty-six; and a female between ten and twenty-four. The size of James 
Crawley's household and the age of its members, who were old enough to assist him 
in farming, may have made it possible for him to generate some disposable income. 
Personal property tax rolls for 1845 reveal that James Crawley owned a horse, ass 
or mule, an animal that would have been very helpful in his farming operations 
(James City County Census 1840; Personal Property Tax Lists 1845). 

Census records for 1850 list James Crawley as a sixty-year-old mulatto male 
farmer, who owned $60 worth of real estate. His wife, Nancy, was fifty-five. 

Glathy (or Gladys) Crawley, who was age seventeen, also was part of the Crawley 
household. In 1860 when the census-taker visited the Crawley home, he noted that 
James R. Crawley was sixty-seven-years-old and his wife, Nancy, was fifty-five. In 
addition to his real estate, James was in possession of personal property that was 
worth $70. Living with the Crawley couple were five members of the Cumber 
family: Thomas (age twenty-one), Catherine (age twenty-five), Emily (age 
thirteen), Nancy (age nine), and Julia A. (age eight). All of the Cumbers were 
described as black (James City County Census 1850, 1860). 

Henley Cumbo 

In 1834 tax assessor George Hankins identified Henley Cumbo as one of 
Kitty Cumbo's four children. The Cumbos, who were described as mulattoes and 
farmers, were then residing upon Oliver Marston's land. By 1835 Henley Cumbo, 
his father (Kitty) and a brother named William had moved to the Hot Water tract. 
The household apparently lived elsewhere during 1836 and 1837, perhaps on the 
property of someone who paid Kitty Cumbo's personal property tax. In 1838, 
however, Kitty and his children, Henley and William, were back on the Hot Water 
tract, sharing their home with William Cox and his wife, Patsy, and the couple’s 
two children. Henley Cumbo was listed as a household head in 1839, an indication 
that he was considered an adult. He shared his home on the Hot Water tract with 
Milly Cumbo (who was not identified as his wife) and William Cumbo. From 1840 
on, Henley Cumbo paid personal property tax upon himself, as a Free Black male 
who was over the age of sixteen. In 1850, when a census-taker visited^Henley 
Cumbo's home, he identified Henley as a thirty-five-year-old male mulatto farmer 
who owned no real estate. His wife, Darkis (perhaps Dorcas), was age thirty-four 
and was a mulatto. Also living in the household was Rody Simpson (age ten) and 
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Thaddeus Gumbo (age three), who were described as mulatto males (James City 
County Personal Property Tax Lists 1834-1845; Census 1850). 

Jane Cumbo 

The only year in which Jane Gumbo’s name was listed in the county’s official 
records was 1838. At that time, she and her child Mary were living with Lucy and 
Rachel Cumbo (and Rachel's child, Sally) in a home on the Hot Water tract. All 
three women were identified as farmers. They and their children were described as 
mulattoes (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1838). 

Kitty Cumbo 

In 1833 Kitty Gumbo's name was listed in the personal property tax rolls. He 
was then described as a free African-American male who was over the age of 
sixteen. In 1834, Kitty and his children Mary, William, Patsy, and Henley were 
living on the land that was owned by Oliver Marston, a white male. Kitty, who was 
a farmer, may have been in Marston's employ. By 1835 Kitty Cumbo and two of 
his children (William and Henley) had relocated to the Hot Water tract. The family 
remained there throughout 1836, 1837, and 1838 but left prior to the assessor's visit 
inl839. In 1836 a child named Lenia was part of the Cumbo household. In 1838 
the Cumbos shared their Hot Water tract home with William Cox and his wife, 
Patsy, and their children. In 1840, when the census-taker paid a visit to Kitty 
Gumbo's home, he indicated that the household consisted of two free African- 
American males, who were between the age of ten and twenty-four, and two free 
African-American females: one who was between thirty-six and fifty-five, and 
another who was less than ten years of age (James City County Personal Property 
Tax Lists 1833-1839; 1840 census). It is unclear where the Cumbo household was 
living. They may have still been residing upon the Hot Water tract. 

Rebecca Cumbo 

In 1834 Rebecca Cumbo and Rachel Cannady (Cannaday, Canady), who 
were identified as mulattoes and farmers, shared a home on the Hot Water tract. 

The two women were still living there together in 1835. By 1836 Rebecca Gumbo's 
housemate was Susan Wallis, who also was mulatto. Both women were described 
as farmers. In 1837 Rebecca Cumbo shared her home with Lucy Cumbo (who 
should not be confused with the wives of Robert and Stanhope Cumbo, also named 
Lucy), Susan Cumbo, and Rachel Cannaday and her child, Charles. All of the 
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adults were reportedly mulattoes and farmers. In 1838 Rebecca Gumbo's name was 
not included in the tax rolls, although some of her former housemates were living 
elsewhere on the Hot Water tract. When tax assessor George Hankins compiled 
data on Free Blacks in 1839, he indicated that Rebecca Cumbo, who was a farmer, 
was residing upon the land of William Hewlett, a white male (James City County 
Personal Property Tax Lists 1833-1839). 

Robert and Lucy Cumbo 

In 1834 Robert Cumbo and his wife, Lucy, and their children Margaret, 
Dorcas, Asal (or Abil), and Walker were living upon the Hot Water tract. Robert 
was identified as a farmer, and Lucy as a washer. In 1834 all of the Cumbos were 
identified as black, but in 1835 they were described as mulatto. By 1836 Robert 
Gumbo's name had dropped from the tax rolls, raising the possibility that he had 
died, moved away, or been included in the household of a white family. In 1838 a 
Lucy Cumbo was residing with three other females (Rebbecca and Susan Cumbo 
and Rachel Cannaday) in a home on the Hot Water tract. However, as the names of 
Lucy’s children were not listed, this probably was another Lucy Cumbo. In 1839 
neither Robert’s nor Lucy's names were included in James City County's tax rolls 
(James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1834-1839). 

Stanhope and Lucy Cumbo 

In 1833 Stanhope Cumbo was listed in the local tax rolls as a free African- 
American male who was age sixteen or older. A year later, when the tax assessor 
commenced compiling detailed information about James City County's Free Black 
households, Stanhope Cumbo, who was identified as a blacksmith, was sharing a 
home with his wife, Lucy, and their four children: Sally, Eliza, Mourning and 
Richard. All of the Cumbos were described as mulattoes. Lucy Cumbo was a 
"washer" or laundress. In 1834 Stanhope Cumbo and his family were residing upon 
the land of J. S. (James S.) Crawley, a free African-American. However, by 1835 
they had moved to the farm of William Wilburn (a white man) and Stanhope 
Cumbo was described as a farmer. Son Richard Cumbo may have died or left the 
household, for the only children listed with Stanhope and Lucy were Sally, Eliza 
and Mourning. The Cumbos were still living upon William Wilburn's land in 1836, 
at which time Stanhope was identified as a blacksmith. A child named^Henley was 
then living with Stanhope and Lucy Cumbo. In 1837 he was identified as Henley 
Wallis. By that date, the Cumbos had moved to John Crawley's land, where 
Stanhope was working as a blacksmith. The Cumbos were there very briefly, and 
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by the time of the assessor's visit in 1838 they had moved to the Hot Water tract. 
Again, Stanhope was listed as a farmer. Lucy Cumbo and Henley Wallis may have 
died during 1838, for in 1839 Stanhope Cumbo and his daughters Sally and 
Mourning were sharing a home on the Hot Water tract and again he was identified 
as a farmer. Stanhope's name was not listed in the 1840 census as a household 
head, although he did pay his own personal property tax that year. He did so again 
in 1845, after which time his name disappeared from the tax rolls. Thus, he may 
have been deceased or left James City County (James City County Personal 
Property Tax Lists 1833-1845; Census 1840). 

Susan Cumbo 

The only reference to Susan Cumbo, a Free Black woman, that has come to 
light dates to 1837. At that time she was living upon the Hot Water tract in a 
household that included Rebecca and Lucy Cumbo and Rachel Canady and her son, 
Charles. All four women and the child were classified as mulattoes. The adults 
were farmers (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1834-1839). 

Walker and Elizabeth Cumbo 

In 1833 James City County's tax assessor listed Walker Cumbo, a free 
African American male, as a tithable male who was age sixteen or older. In his 
possession was one horse, ass or mule, an animal that would have helped him with 
his farming operations and provided him with transportation. In 1834 Walker was 
credited with 30 7/8 acres of undeveloped land he had acquired from Patrick C. 
Murray, from whom he had received a deed. Cumbo's land abutted "the road by the 
JP Stone" (State Route 614), the acreage of John Jackson (another Free Black), and 
that of David Spencer. Thus, the land he had purchased was directly across the 
road from the Hot Water tract, where he was then living in a home he shared with 
his wife, Elizabeth or Betsy, and their children (Martha, Theophilus, James, Lucy, 
and Mary). All of the Cumbos were described as mulattoes. Walker was a farmer 
and Elizabeth was a "washer" (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 
1833-1834; Land Tax Lists 1834). 

By 1835 Walker Cumbo had moved his family to the land he owned. A man 
named Richard Jameson had joined the household, but son Theophilus was gone. A 
child named Anderson Cumbo was listed, who may have been newborn. When the 
tax assessor compiled his records for 1835, he apparently felt that the structural 
features on Walker Cumbo's property were of such inconsequential value that they 
did not warrant taxation. The Cumbo family did not occupy Walker's land very 
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long, for by 1836 they had returned to the Hot Water tract, where they remained 
until at least 1839. In 1836 Walker and Lucy Cumbo were credited with a son 
named Walker. By 1838 an adult male named Jasper Wallis had joined the Cumbo 
household. However, he left before the tax assessor's visit the following year. 
Throughout this period (1834-1839) Walker Cumbo was described as a farmer 
(James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1835-1839; Land Tax Lists 1835- 
1839). 

In 1840 when a census-taker paid a visit to the Cumbo home, he identified 
Walter Cumbo as the household's head. The people listed included a male who was 
between twenty-four and thirty-six, a male between ten and twenty-four, and two 
boys who were less than the age of ten. Also present was a female between twenty- 
four and thirty-six, a female between ten and twenty-four, and a girl who was less 
than ten. In 1840 Walker Cumbo was listed in the tax rolls as a free African 
American male who was over age sixteen. He was credited with 30 7/8 acres of 
land that lacked structural improvements. In 1845 the tax assessor recorded 
identical information about Walker Cumbo. In 1860 Walker, who was age sixty, 
was living in a household headed by his son, Theophilus, who was age thirty-one. 
Walker then had $10 worth of personal property but no real estate. It is uncertain 
how much longer he lived or what became of the 30 7/8 acres that he had owned 
during the 1830s and 40s (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1840- 
1845; Land Tax Lists 1840-1845; Census 1840, 1860). 

In 1880, when agricultural census records were compiled. Walker Cumbo 
(very probably Walker and Lucy Cumbo's son, who was first attributed to their 
household in 1836) was listed as a sharecropper who had 10 acres of land that were 
"improved" (or under cultivation) and 280 acres that were not. The farm he was 
renting was worth $950. The younger Walker Cumbo was credited with $5 worth 
of farming implements, $50 worth of livestock, two working oxen, two milk cows, 
two other cattle, six swine, and eight poultry. The fences he had erected upon the 
property were worth $10. During the previous year he had produced eight bushels 
of Indian com and 50 pounds of butter. He had spent $10 on a week of hired labor 
(James City County Agricultural Census 1880). If this Walker Cumbo was Walker 
and Lucy’s son, he not only had managed to be self-supporting, he was able to 
generate enough disposable income to hire other workers. 

William Cumbo 

4 

In 1834 the tax assessor listed William Cumbo as one of Kitty Cumbo's four 
children. The Cumbos, who were described as mulattoes and farmers, were then 
residing upon Oliver Marston’s land. By 1835 Kitty, William, and Henley Cumbo 
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had moved to the Hot Water tract. The household apparently lived elsewhere 
during 1836 and 1837, perhaps on the property of someone who paid Kitty Gumbo's 
personal property tax. In 1838, however, Kitty and his children, Henley and 
William, were back on the Hot Water tract, sharing their home with William Cox 
and his wife, Patsy, and their two children. In 1839 William Gumbo was living 
upon the Hot Water tract in a household headed by Henley Gumbo, and shared with 
a woman named Milly Gumbo. All of the Gumbos were described as farmers 
(James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1834-1839). 

Robert and Matilda Harwood 

In 1833 Robert Harwood, a free African-American male who was age sixteen 
or older, was listed in James City County's personal property tax rolls. A year later, 
when more detailed records were compiled, Robert was described as living upon his 
own land with his wife, Matilda, and children John and Christina. Robert Harwood 
was described as a farmer and Matilda, as a washer. All of the Harwoods were 
black. In 1835 the Harwoods were still living upon their own property. Notably, 
daughter Christina no longer was part of the household (James City County 
Personal Property Tax Lists 1833-1855). 

By the time of the assessor's visit in 1836, Robert and Matilda Harwood and 
sons John and William had moved to the Hot Water tract, the property upon which 
they remained through at least 1839. In 1840 when census records were compiled, 
Robert Harwood was described as head of a household that included a male who 
was between the ages of twenty-four and thirty-six, two males who were less than 
the age often, and a female between twenty-four and thirty-six. In 1845 Robert 
Harwood paid personal property tax on one horse, ass or mule; however he was not 
listed in the real estate tax rolls. This raises the possibility that he was unable to 
fiilly pay for the property he was purchasing or that he had sold it. When the 
census-taker visited the Harwood home in 1850, more detailed records were 
compiled. Robert Harrod (Harwood) was then age thirty-nine and his wife Matilda 
was thirty-eight. Also living in the Harwood home were John Harwood (age forty- 
nine) and five children whose surname was listed as Harrod (Harwood: Moses (age 
twelve), Robert (age nine), Adeline (age seven), Algera (age four) and Nancy (age 
two). No one in the Harwood household owned real estate. Robert Harwood was 
described as a farmer and John as a laborer. Census records for 1860 reveal that 
Matilda Harwood (a widow) was then a forty-eight-year-old Free Black female 
farmer who owned $65 worth of personal property. She ovmed no real estate. 

Other household members included Robert (age seventeen and a laborer), Algaria 
(age fourteen), Nancy (age eleven) and Mary (age nine) (James City County 
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Personal Property Tax Lists 1836-1845; Census 1840, 1850, 1860). It is uncertain 
how long the Harwood household remained intact or where the Harwoods were 
living within James City County. 

James Jones and His Wives Coran, Anna, and Sally 

In 1834 the names of James Jones and his wife. Coran, were listed in James 
City County's personal property tax rolls, probably for the first time. The Jones,’ 
who were described as a married couple, were residing upon the Hot Water tract. 
James was identified as a farmer, and Coran as a washer. Both were black. By 
1835 James Jones apparently had another wife. This time, the tax assessor noted 
that he and his wife Anna and their child McMannus were living upon land that 
James owned personally. All three household members were described as black. 
James, Anna and McMannus (McManners) Jones moved again and in 1836 they 
were living upon O. P. Marston's land, probably Roselin (Roselynn), near what in 
the late nineteenth century became the village of Norge. Also residing in the Jones 
household were Betty Wallis and her child Fielding. All five were black. It is 
uncertain what happened to James Jones’ land. He may have been unable to fully 
pay for it, or that he may have abandoned it and moved to the property of a white 
landowner who offered him employment. 

James and Anna Jones continued to lead a mobile existence. By 1837 they 
were living upon Nathaniel Piggott's land. This time, their child McMannus was 
the only person with whom they shared their home. The Jones’ remained on the 
Piggott property during 1838 and 1839. However, wife Anna apparently died or 
left, for James (who was identified as a farmer) and his child McMannus shared a 
home that also included Abby Harris and her children Sally, Susan and Augustine. 
In 1839 (the last year in which personal property records included detailed 
information on free African Americans, James Jones, his wife Sally, and child 
McMannus were still residing upon Nathaniel Piggott's land. James Jones was 
listed in the personal property tax rolls for 1840 and 1845 as a Free Black male who 
was age sixteen or older (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1834- 
1845). 

Census records collected in 1840 and 1850 provide more insight into the 
composition of the family headed by James Jones. In 1840 the census-taker noted 
that the Jones household included one male between twenty-four and thirty-six, a 
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14. Piggott had two pieces of property near what became Norge and he owned a parcel on the 
Chickahominy River. 
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female between ten and twenty-four, and two males who were less than age ten. 

The census records for 1850 reveal that James Jones was then age forty-seven and 
that his wife Sarah (probably the woman formerly listed as Sally) was thirty-two. 
McMannus (McManners) Jones was then fifteen. Also identified as James Jones' 
children were Hartman Jones (age ten), James H. Jones (age seven), Allen Jones 
(age six), John S. Jones (age five), and Kilmore Jones (age two). Sharing the Jones 
household was Rebecca Grandison, a twenty-seven-year-old African-American 
female. In 1850 the census-taker indicated that no one in the Jones household 
owned real estate. It is uncertain where the family was living within James City 
County (James City County Census 1840, 1850). 

William Jones and His Wives Ann, Jane, and Juno 

In 1833 William Jones was listed by the tax assessor as a Free African- 
American male who was over the age of sixteen. Census records compiled in 1850 
reveal that in 1833 William would have been age 23. He may have been the son of 
a Free Black named William Jones, who in 1815 paid personal property taxes upon 
himself and one bovine. In 1834 the younger William Jones and his wife, Ann, and 
their five children (Isreal, John, Sally, Caty, Letitia) were living upon the Hot Water 
tract in a household William headed. The Jones shared their home with William 
Mason and his children, Pryor and Coatney (probably Courtney). William Jones 
was a farmer and his wife, Ann, was a washer. Everyone in the household was 
described as black (James City County Personal Property Tax lists 1815-1834). 

By 1835 William Jones had moved to his own land. This time, his wife’s 
name was listed as Jane. The Jones children included Israel, John, William, and 
Letty (Letitia). Children named Pryor, Coatney, and Cary also were listed with the 
Jones couple, raising the possibility that they had taken William Mason’s youngsters 
into their home. However, William Jones (like James Jones) seems to have been 
unable to retain his property and by 1836 he had relocated to William Wilkinson's 
land, which was located just west of Jamestown Island. This time, William Jones’ 
wife's name was listed as Juno. The children then living in the Jones home included 
Israel, Catey, Letty, William, Cary, Pryor and John. William Jones was identified 
as a farmer. In 1837 he and his household were not listed in personal property tax 
rolls, perhaps because William's taxes were being paid by an employer or because 
the tax assessor failed to include him. In 1838 William Jones and his wife Juno 
were living upon William Wilkinson's estate. Sharing the household were several 
children: Letty, Coatney, Caty, Pryor, William and John. By 1839 William 
Wilkinson’s estate had descended to J. D. Wilkinson. The Jones household was still 
there (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1835-1839). 
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In 1840 when the census-taker paid a visit to William Jones' household, he 
noted that the home was shared by seven free African Americans: a male who was 
between thirty-six and fifty-five, a male between ten and twenty-four, a male who 
was under the age of ten, a female between thirty-six and fifty-five, a female 
between twenty-four and thirty-six, and two females who were under the age of ten. 
In 1840 William Jones paid personal property tax upon two Free Black males who 
were age sixteen or older: himself and another. In 1850 when more detailed census 
records were compiled, the census-taker noted that William Jones was age forty and 
owned no real estate. Also residing in the household was Monan Jones (a female) 
who was age twenty, Martha Jones (age two), Mary Jones (age one), Francis 
Wallace (age thirty), and Cornelius Young (age sixteen). William Jones was a 
farmer and Cornelius Jones was a laborer (James City County Census 1840, 1850). 

Juba and Betsy Lightfoot 

In 1833 Juba Lightfoof s name was listed in James City County's personal 
property tax rolls. He probably was included in earlier dated records, for census 
records reveal that he was bom in 1791. In 1834 when the tax assessor compiled 
more comprehensive records, he indicated that Juba Lightfoot and his wife, Betsy, 
were residing upon the Hot Water tract with their children Martha, John, William, 
Lydia, Eliza and Nancy. Juba Lightfoot was identified as a bricklayer and his wife, 
Betsy, as a washer. Juba and Betsy Lightfoot, probably because of his ability to 
generate disposable income, were able to move to land that he owned and were 
residing there in 1835 with children Martha William, Liza, Lydia, Nancy and John. 
However, within a year they had returned to the Hot Water tract, where they 
stayed until at least 1839. In 1836 Martha Lightfoot and her child Mary joined Juba 
and Betsy Lightfoofs household. All of the Lightfoot family’s members were 
black. By 1837 Martha Lightfoot and her child had departed. Between 1834 and 
1838 Juba Lightfoot was identified as a bricklayer. He and Betsy apparently had 
another child, for a youngster named Sally commenced being listed.. In 1839 Juba 
Lightfoot was described as a plasterer. It is uncertain whether he changed 
occupations, or had acquired new skills. He and his family were still residing upon 
the Hot Water tract in 1839 (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1833- 
1839). 

In 1840 the census-taker noted that Juba Lightfoot headed a household that 
included a male who was between thirty-six and fifty-five, a male who'was between 
ten and twenty-four, and a male who was less than age ten. Females in the 
household included one who was between thirty-six and fifty-five, three who were 
between ten and twenty-four, and one who was under the age of ten. In 1850 when 
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more detailed census records were compiled, Juba Lightfoot was described as a 
fifty-nine-year-old free African-American male farmer. His wife, Betsy, was age 
fifty-two. Their children included Elizabeth (age twenty), Nancy (age seventeen), 
and Mary (age ten). No one in the Lightfoot household owned real estate (James 
City County Census 1840, 1850). The possibility exists that the Lightfoots were 
still living upon the Hot Water tract. 

Edmund and Jenny Mason 

Edmund Mason's name, as a Free Black male age sixteen or older, was listed 
in the personal property tax rolls in 1815. He may have just turned sixteen and 
become eligible for taxation, for census records for 1850 reveal that an Edmund 
Mason was then age 50. In 1834 tax assessor George Hankins noted that Edmund 
Mason and his wife, Jenny, were residing the Hot Water tract, where they shared 
their home with Virginia Washington and her child Susan. All of the members of 
Edmund Mason's household were free African Americans. Edmund was described 
as a farmer and wife Jenny as a washer. In 1834 the tax assessor listed Edmund and 
Jenny Mason twice. He not only placed them upon the Hot Water tract, he also 
identified them as residents of Nathaniel Piggott's land and listed as their children 
Virginia and Susan. This error seems to be an exception to the otherwise relatively 
precise records compiled by tax assessor George Hankins. It also raises the 
possibility that the Mason household moved during 1834 and Hankins encountered 
them in two locations. In 1835 and 1836 Edmund and Jenny Mason and Virginia 
Armstrong and her child Susan were residing upon acreage owned by Robert Keen, 
a Free Black property owner whose land was near Parke Jones’ farm, Dunbar. By 
1837 the Mason couple, plus Virginia Armstrong and her son John had relocated to 

O. P. Marston's land, Roselynn. The Masons, Virginia Armstrong and son William, 
and a man named Robert Green were living together upon the Marston property in 
1838. By 1839 Green had left the Mason couple’s household, but Virginia 
Armstrong and children John and Thomas Gains still were sharing their home on O. 

P. Marston’s land (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1815, 1833- 
1839). 

In 1840 when census records were compiled, Edmund Mason was identified 
as a Free Black male between thirty-six and fifty-five. Other household members 
included two males who were under the age of ten, a female between ten and 
twenty-four, and a female between fifty-five and one hundred. In 1840 and 1845 
Edmund Mason paid personal property taxes upon himself as a Free Black male 
who was over the age of sixteen. At the time of the 1850 census, Edward Mason 
was described as a free African American male laborer who was age fifty and a 
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household head. He owned no real estate. Sharing his home was Virginia Mason 
who was age 46. Also part of the family were several Armstrong children: Jane 
(age fourteen), Susan (age twelve), Thomas (age ten), William (age six), and John 
(age four) (James City County Census 1840, 1850). It is uncertain whether Edmund 
Mason married Virginia Armstrong after his wife, Jenny, died, or whether Jenny's 
given name was Virginia. 


Jacob and Eliza Moore 

In 1833 Jacob Moore was listed in the tax rolls as a free African-American 
male who was age sixteen or older. In 1834 when more detailed records were 
compiled, he was described as a Free Black farmer who headed a household that 
included his wife, Eliza, and their children Martha, Nancy, Eliza, Lucy, William, 
Sally, Robert and Patty. Eliza Moore was identified as a washer. All of the Moores 
were black. The lived upon the land of Oliver (O. P.) Marston, a white farmer. The 
Moores were relatively mobile during the 1830s, for by 1835 they had moved to 
John Crowdi's acreage. Daughter Patty may have married, for a Patty or Patsy 
Wallis was listed as part of the family. By 1836 Jacob and Eliza Moore and their 
children had moved to one of the three tracts owned by Nathaniel Piggott. Then, by 

1837 they had relocated to Godfrey Cooke's estate. Although it is uncertain why 
the Moores moved so frequently, they may have done so in search of work. By 

1838 they had returned to Nathaniel Piggott's land. Then in 1839 they took up 
residence upon the Hot Water tract. By that time, the Moore household included 
eleven members, all of whom were described as black. Jacob and Eliza's children 
included Martha, Nancy, Eliza, Lucy, William, Sally, John, Robert, and Lydia. 
Throughout the 1830s Jacob Moore was identified as a farmer (James City County 
Personal Property Tax Lists 1833-1839). 

In 1840 Jacob Moore was described by the census-taker as a Free Black male 
between thirty-six and fifty-five. He shared his home with a free African-American 
male between ten and twenty-four, three Free Black males who were under the age 
of ten, a Free Black female between thirty-six and fifty-five (probably Eliza), four 
who were between ten and twenty-four, and two who were less than age ten. Jacob 
Moore died sometime after 1840 and in 1850 his wife, Eliza, was listed as a 
household head. She was identified as a free African-American female who was 
age forty-nine. Living with her were several of her children, notably Sarah Moore 
(age twenty-five and probably the daughter previously listed as Sally), Lydia Moore 
(age twelve), Thaddeus Moore (age fourteen), and Thomas Moore (age eight). In 
1860 when a census was made, Eliza Moore was described as a fifty-one-year-old 
laborer and household head who owned $30 worth of personal property. Sharing 
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the home were Thomas Moore, who was described as age 28 and a laborer, and 
George Moore, who was 17 (James City County Census 1840, 1850, 1860). It is 
uncertain whether the census-taker was very casual about recording the ages of Free 
Blacks or whether this Eliza Moore was Jacob and Eliza Moore's unmarried 
daughter rather than his wife. 

Thomas and Portia Morris 

In 1833 the tax assessor indicated that Thomas Morris was a Free Black 
male who was over the age of sixteen. By 1834 Thomas Morris and his wife, 

Portia, and their children Mary and Betsy, were living upon the land of J. D. 
Wilkerson, just west of Jamestown Island. All of the Morrises were black. Thomas 
was identified as a farmer, and Portia as a washer. The Morris family was still on J. 
D. Wilkinson's land in 1835, but the couple's children were identified as Cary and 
George. By 1836 Thomas and Portia Morris and children Cary and George had 
moved to the acreage of John Haddam, a white landowner. Thomas Morris may 
have died or abandoned his family, for by 1837 Portia Morris and her children 
(Cary, George and Betsy) had moved to William D. Wilkinson's land. Before the 
tax assessor's visit in 1838 the Morrises had moved to the land of James Jackson, a 
free African-American. They were there only briefly and by 1839 had relocated to 
the Hot Water tract, where they were sharing the home of Lucy Armstrong, a single 
woman. Although neither the Morrises nor Lucy Armstrong were listed by name in 
the 1840 census, in 1850 the census-taker's records included them. In 1843 Portia 
Morris was described as a Free Black female who was age forty-three and owned 
no real estate. She shared her home with thirty-one-year-old Lucy Wallis and eight- 
year-old Betsy Wallis. No one in the household headed by Portia Morris was listed 
as having an occupation (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1833- 
1839; Census 1850). 


Richard and Betsy Roberts 

In 1833 Richard Roberts' name was listed in the personal property tax lists as 
a free African-American male who was age sixteen or older. Detailed tax records 
that were compiled in 1834 reveal that Richard and his wife, Betsy, and their 
children (Martha, Henley and Beny) were then living upon the land of Parke Jones, 
who owned the farm named Dunbar, near Williamsburg. Richard Roberts was a 
farmer and wife Betsy was a washer. All of the Roberts were classified as 
mulattoes. By 1835 Richard Roberts and his family had moved to land that he 
owned personally. However, in 1836 none of the Roberts were included in the tax 
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rolls, perhaps because they were in the employ of a white person who paid their 
taxes. By 1837 Richard and Betsy Roberts and their children Martha and Beny had 
returned to Parke Jones' property. By 1838 they had taken up residence upon the 
Hot Water tract. At the time of the 1840 census, Richard Roberts (a Free Black 
male between twenty-four and thirty-six years of age) headed a household that 
included three other free African Americans: a female between twenty-four and 
thirty-six, and a boy and a girl who were below the age of ten (James City County 
personal Property Tax Lists 1833-1840; Census 1840). 

Ben and Lucy Taylor 

In 1833 Ben Taylor, a Free Black male, was age sixteen or older. As his 
name was not included in the personal property tax rolls for 1834, he may have 
been employed by a white person who paid his taxes for him. By 1835 Ben Taylor 
and his wife Lucy and a child named America were living upon one of Nathaniel 
Piggotf s properties. Also living in their home was a woman named Eliza Pury. 
Everyone in the Taylor household was black and Ben was identified as a farmer. 

By 1836 Ben and Lucy Taylor and the child named America had moved to the Hot 
Water tract. They were there for only a year and by 1837 they had returned to 
Nathaniel Piggott's farm. They remained there through 1838. In 1837 the Taylors 
had a son, Henley. Sometime prior to the tax assessor’s 1839 visit, Ben and Lucy 
Taylor and their children (Amanda, Henly and Martha) had moved to 0. P. 
Marston's land, Roselyrm, near what became Norge (James City County Personal 
Property Tax Lists 1833-1840). 

In 1840 the census-taker noted that Ben Taylor was a free African-American 
household head who was between twenty-four and thirty-six. He shared his home 
with five other Free Blacks: a female who also was between twenty-four and thirty- 
six, plus three girls and a boy, all of whom were under the age of ten. Ben 
continued to be taxed as a Free Black male over age sixteen. In 1850 he was 
identified as a forty-year-old farmer who owned $200 worth of real estate. His 
wife, Lucy was thirty-seven. Three children were part of the household: America 
Taylor (age eighteen), Henley Taylor (age twelve), and Patsy Taylor (age eight). 
The census-taker's laxness when it came to recording accurate information about 
Free Blacks is revealed in the records for 1860, for Ben Taylor’s age was listed as 
forty-five, not fifty as weould be expected. He was a Free Black farmer who owned 
$800 worth of real estate and $250 worth of personal property. Also part of the 
Taylor household were Mary Taylor (age thirty-nine), Ann Taylor (age twenty), 
Washington Taylor (age fifteen), Amanda Taylor (age thirteen), Rebecca Taylor 
(age eleven), and Rosabella Taylor (age six) (James City County Personal Property 
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Tax Lists 1840; Census 1840, 1850, 1860). It is uncertain where the Taylors were 
living, for Ben's land was omitted from the real estate tax rolls for 1860. He may 
have been the Ben Taylor who in 1880 was a trustee of the New Zion Baptist 
Church. 


William and Cornelia Tyler 

In 1833 William Tyler’s name was listed in the personal property tax lists for 
James City County. He was then a free African-American male who was age 
sixteen or older. In 1834 when the tax records became more detailed, William 
Tyler, his wife Lelia, and their children were residing upon property owned by 
Nathaniel Piggott. In 1834 William Tyler was described as a farmer and his wife 
Lelia as a washer. Their children were named Adison, Millis, Nancy and Ann. All 
of the Tylers were black. The Tyler household was still residing upon Nathaniel 
Piggott's land in 1835, although daughter Ann's name was missing from the tax 
rolls. By 1836, however, the Tylers had relocated to the Hot Water tract. This time 
William's wife's name was listed as Cornelia, not Lelia. Besides the couple's 
children, a woman or child named Mary Gaines shared their household. For some 
reason, these people's names were not included in the tax rolls for 1837. In 1838 
the Tylers were still living upon the Hot Water tract. This time, their children's 
names were listed as Millie, Adiran and Nancy. Two single women and their 
children also had joined the Tyler household: Letitia Cole and her daughter Mary 
and Sally Wallis and her child Liza. Although none of these people were included 
in the tax records compiled during 1839, in 1845 William Tyler was described as a 
Free Black male who was age sixteen or older and the owner of one horse, ass or 
mule (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1833-1845). 

Archer and Mary Wallis 

One of James City County's most interesting Free Blacks was Archer Wallis. 
In 1833 he was listed as a free man who was age sixteen or older and in 1834 he 
was credited with 38 3/4 acres of land that he had received as a bequest from a free 
African American named John Wallis, acreage that was located near that of Parke 
Jones, the owner of Dunbar. In 1834 Archer Wallis was living in the household of 
a Free Black named Thomas Gaines, who with wife Eady resided upon the land of 
Dandridge Marston, a white property owner. An eighteen-year-old male named 
Davy Taylor (a farmer who later married and became established upon his own land 
near Ware Creek) also was part of the Gaines household. Thomas Gaines was 
listed as a farmer and his wife Eady as a washer. 
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By 1835 Archer Wallis had moved to his own land. With him were his wife 
Mary and children Mourning, William, Richard and Susan. It is uncertain where 
Mary and the couple’s children had been the year before. Sharing Archer and Mary 
Wallis's home was Franky Wallis and her child Cary. All of the Wallises were 
identified as mulattoes. Archer Wallis and his family were still residing upon his 
property in 1836. However, by 1837 they had relocated to the acreage of Parke 
Jones, a white man who owned the farm named Dunbar. With Archer and his wife 
and children were Franky Wallis and her child Cary. Within a year Archer Wallis 
and his household had returned to his own land. However, Franky and Cary Walis 
were gone. In 1839 Archer and Mary Wallis and their children Mourning, William, 
Susan, and Richard had moved to the Hot Water tract (James City County Personal 
Property Tax Lists 1833-1839; Land Tax Lists 1834- 1840). It appears that he 
retained the real estate he had inherited from John Wallis but had left it temporarily, 
perhaps for economic reasons. 

In 1840 when census records were compiled, Archer Wallis was listed as a 
household head who was between thirty-six and fifty-five years of age. In the home 
were several other free African Americans: a female who was between twenty-four 
and thirty-six, a female between ten and twenty-four and two females who were less 
than age ten. Archer Wallis continued to pay real estate and personal property 
taxes. Whatever improvements he had made to his land had so little value that the 
assessor failed to tax them. In 1850 the census taker noted that Archer Wallis 
(Wallace) was a forty-eight-year-old mulatto male farmer who owned $90 worth of 
real estate. His wife Mary was age forty-two and also mulatto. Living with the 
elder Wallises were their children William (age twenty-one and a laborer), Richard 
(age seventeen), Susan (age fifteen), Adeline (age ten, James (age six), Martha (age 
five). Also part of the Wallis household was George Wallis, who was age seven. 
Census records for 1860 identify Archer Wallis as age fifty-eight and a farmer who 
owned $100 worth of real estate and $120 worth of personal property. Mary 
Wallis, Archer's wife, was listed as age fifty-seven. Three of their children were 
still living at home and were identified as laborers: Adeline (age twenty), Susan 
(age twenty-five), and Martha E. (age fifteen) (James City County Census 1840, 
1850, 1860). 

Agricultural census records for 1860, which are incomplete, fail to include 
Archer Wallis's name. However, in 1870 detailed information was compiled about 
his farming operations. In 1869, 20 of his original 38-plus acres were "improved" 
or under the plow and 18 acres lay fallow. The fair market value of Afcher Wallis's 
farm was then $114. He had $5 worth of farming implements. Wallis’s livestock 
included a horse, a milk cow, two other bovines, and eight swine. During 1869 he 
had produced five bushels of Indian com, twenty bushels of Irish potatoes and a 
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hundred pounds of butter. He had sold forty gallons of milk and produced $120 
worth of "products." A total of $105 worth of animals had been slaughtered (James 
City County Agricultural Census 1860, 1870). This raises the possibility that 
Archer Wallis was curing meat that he was selling to others. The income he was 
able to generate from farming would have improved his household's standard of 
living. 

Ellett and Sally Wallis 

In 1833 James City County's tax assessor identified Ellett Wallis as a Free 
Black male who was age sixteen or older and subject to personal property tax. In 
1834 the assessor noted that Ellett and his wife Sally and their children (Eliza, 
Addison and Davy) were living upon the Hot Water tract. All of the Wallises were 
mulattoes. Ellett was a farmer and his wife Sally was a washer. The tax assessor 
failed to list Ellett Wallis and his family by name in his records for 1835, raising the 
possibility that they were living with a white employer or that he had died. In 1837 
Sally Wallis and her children Eliza, Mary, Davy and Addison were described as 
residents of the Hot Water tract and she was a single household head and farmer. 
Life may have been difficult for a lone woman with children, for in 1838 Sally 
Wallis and her daughter Liza (Eliza) had joined the household of William and 
Cornelia Tyler, who lived upon the Hot Water tract. By 1839 Sally Wallis and her 
child were living with William Carter and his wife, Rhoda, upon land that belonged 
to Rhoda Carter personally. Real estate tax rolls reveal that in 1834 Rhoda Carter 
had inherited her land from James Cannady, another Free Black (James City County 
Personal Property Tax Lists 1833-1839; Land Tax Lists 1834). 

Jasper Wallis 

In 1835 the name of Jasper Wallis was listed for the first time in local 
personal property tax rolls. He was then living alone in his own household upon 
the Hot Water tract and was identified as a Free Black farmer. Jasper's name was 
not included recognizably in the tax records compiled in 1836 and 1837. However 
in 1838 he was residing upon the Hot Water tract in the home of Walker and Betsy 
Cumbo. In 1839 Jasper Wallis, a Free Black male, was living alone upon the land 
of Edward Crawley, a white man who owned some acreage near the Chickahominy 
River (James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1833-1839). 

Susan Wallis 


In 1835 Susan Wallis and her brother Robert, who were free African 
Americans, were residing upon Parke Jones' land, Dunbar. With her were two 
children, Tom and Susan. It is unclear whether they were hers or perhaps a niece 
and nephew. In 1836 Susan Wallis was living upon the Hot Water tract, where she 
shared a home with Rebecca Cumbo, another single woman. No children were 
present and both women were farmers. By 1837 Susan Wallis and children Thomas 
and Lucy were residing upon Parke Jones' property, Dunbar. Susan may have been 
in his employ or renting land as a sharecropper. She and the children Thomas and 
Lucy were still on the Jones land in 1838 and 1839. At the time of the 1840 census, 
Sally Wallis was listed as a female head of household who was between the ages of 
twenty-four and thirty-six. With her were two girls who were under the age of ten 
(James City County Personal Property Tax Lists 1833-1839; Census 1840). 

William and Louisa Wallis 

In 1815 William Wallis name was listed in James City County's personal 
property tax rolls. He was a Free Black male who was age sixteen or older. 
William's name continued to be listed year after year. In 1834 the tax assessor 
indicated that William Wallis and his children Julian, Susan and Elinor (who were 
mulattoes) were residing upon the Hot Water tract. William was then described as a 
farmer. By 1835 William Wallis and his household had moved to Parke Jones' 
farm, Dunbar. The family stayed there for two years, but in 1837 moved to William 
Wilkinson's land near Jamestown. They were there very briefly, and by 1838 the 
Wallises had moved back to Parke Jones' property. In 1839 William Wallis and his 
wife Louisa and children Susan, Julian and Lena (Leonia, Eleanor) had moved to 
some land that he owned outright. In 1840 William was listed in the personal 
property tax rolls as a Free Black male. When census records were compiled in 
1840, William Wallis was listed as the head of a household that included himself 
and a free African-American female, both of whom were between the ages of thirty- 
six and fifty-five. He was still listed as a taxpayer in 1845 (James City County 
Personal Property Tax Lists 1815-1845; Census 1840). 

CONCLUSION 

The African Americans who resided upon the Hot Water tract during the 
1830s largely were subsistence farmers. Some of them were former sla>?es who had 
been freed as a result of William Ludwell Lee's will. However, the majority were 
not. It is likely that the property, which for many years was entangled in litigation 
and an estate settlement, was not monitored closely. As a result, it probably became 
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a safe haven for former slaves and others who simply needed a place to live. After 
the Hot Water tract was purchased by two men who lived in Petersburg, it seems to 
have continued to sit vacant. While one of the owners eventually may have placed 
part of his land in the hands of tenants, it appears that the land was allowed to sit 
idle. By the 1860s it was densely wooded, providing a measure of seclusion and 
making it difficult to clear for agricultural purposes. 
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APPENDIX A 


An account of the appraisement of the personal property of John Jackson Sr. (James 
City County Will Book 1:55-56). 


^raised Value Purchaser Sale Price 


bed no. 1 

$15.00 

bed no. 2 

8.00 

bedstead no. 1 

2.00 

chest no. 1 

1.00 

chest no. 2 

.75 

small table 

1.00 

chest no. 3 

.25 

1 spider 

.50 

1 iron pot 

.75 

2 chairs 

.25 

lot of jugs 

.75 

1 safe 

1.00 

pitcher &c. 

.5 

1 old plow 

.12 

calf and cow 

25.00 

1 cow 

25.00 

1 heifer 

8.00 

1/2 bu measure 

.10 

1 bolster 

.75 

1 counterpin 

4.00 

1 counterpin 

1.50 

2 tires and chain 

1.25 

pair andirons 

.50 


Richardson Brown 

$27.50 

Jim Cole 

21.00 

Jim Cole 

.60 

Nancy Jackson 

.35 

Nancy Jackson 

.125 

Richard Brown 

.80 

Ben Taylor 

.125 

Jim Cole 

.35 

Richardson Brown 

.50 

Richardson Brown 

.35 

Nancy Jackson 

.60 

Nancy Jackson 

.06 

Jim Cole 

.55 

Jim Cole [line drawn] 

Jacob Jackson 

46.00 

Jacob Jackson 

35.00 

Moses Harod 

13.00 

E. M. Ware 

.05 

Richard Brown 

2.25 

Jim Cole 

3.30 

Robert Wallace 

1.30 

John Nettles 

.40 

Jim Cole 

.50 


$ 154.71 


Note: Three white people signed the appraisal, certifying that it was accurate: 
George W. Hicks, R. T. Chandler, and E. M. Ware. The appraisal was made by 
Marcus Jackson, who certified that it was correct. He signed with an "x". The 
appraisal was presented in court on April 23, 1867. 
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APPENDIX B 


Final account of the estate of John Jackson Sr., made by Marcus Jackson, executor 
(James City County Will Book 1:285). 

1867: 

4/23/1867 $35.60 found in the house of John Jackson 
4/23/1867 50 cents owed for internal revenue stamp 
4/23/1867 $6.65 owed as part of funeral expenses 
7/13/1867 $5.00 owed to E. M. Ware as crier &c. at the sale 
8/15/1867 $6.00 in part for coffin of the deceased 
11/23/1867 $154.71 by account of sales this day 

1868 

2/19/1868 $6.00 balance in full for coffin of deceased 
3/23/1868 $1.00 to Geo. W. Hicks as appraiser 
3/23/1868 $1.00 to R. T. Chandler as appraiser 
3/23/1868 $1.00 to E. M. Ware as appraiser 

7/1/1868 $9.52 to commissioners, or 5% on $190.31, the amount of receipts to date 
[this is the commissioner of accounts’ fee] 

7/1/1868 balance due the estate is $190.31 

List of outstanding debts due to the estate of John Jackson, and debts the estate 
owes to others, as presented to the commissioner of accounts: 

Interest owed to the estate by James Jackson on $5.00: interest from 7/1/1867 to 
7/1/1875: $2.40 

Interest owed to clerk William E. Morecock on $5.80: interest from 7/1/1867 to 
7/1/1875: $2.78 

$6.00 owed as commissioner's fee for making this report 
$1.00 owed as clerk's fee for recording this report 

Notation at the end of the estate account: John Jackson left six heirs (Marcus, Jacob, 
Letitia Crawley (Mrs. Samuel Crawley), Nancy Jackson (Mrs. James Jackson), 
Eliza Cole (Mrs. James Cole) and George Jackson, son of the late John Jackson Jr., 
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the testator's late son. As the testator made no provision for George (a grandson), 
the estate will be divided five ways, not six. 

7/1/1875 $30.90 3/5 due Letty Crawley 

Final recordation of document on July 1, 1875, at which time a notation was made 
that as the executor (Marcus Jackson) had made advance payments to legatees, 
there was less cash to be distributed. 
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APPENDIX C 

FREE BLACKS IN JAMES CITV COUNTY 
PERSONAL PROPERTY TAX LISTS, 1834 

William Cannaday and wife Maria, children Dorcas, Alice, Eliza, and William; 6 
mulattoes; fanner and washer; on the free school land 

James Cannaday; 1 mulatto; farmer; on the land of P. Jones 

Robert Cumbo and wife Lucy, children Margaret, Dorcas, Asal and Walker; 6 
blacks; farmer and washer; on the free school land 

John Jackson and wife Nancy; children Nancy, Eliza, Susan and Jacob; 6 blacks; 
farmer and washer; on his own land 

Thomas Morris and wife Portia, children Mary and Betsy; 4 blacks; farmer and 
washer; on the land of J. D. Wilkerson 

Macklin Wallis; 1 black; farmer; on the land of J. D. Wilkerson 

James Jackson Sr. and wife Lucy; 2 mulattoes; farmer and washer; on the land of 
John Jackson Sr. 

James Jackson Jr. and wife Rachel, children Elijah and Isiah; 4 mulattoes; farmer 
and washer; on the land of J. S. Crawley 

Edward Crawley and children Robert and Mary; 3 mulattoes; fanner; on his own 
land 

Harry Crawley and Harriet his wife, children Frances, Mary, Martha, Margaret and 
Elizabeth; 7 mulattoes; farmer and washer; on his own land 

Pleasant Gaines and wife Philis and children John, Pleasant, Sally, William, Mary 
and Robert; 8 blacks; farmer and washer; on his own land 

John Wallis and Parky his wife, children Sally, John and Mary; 5 blacks; farmer 
and washer; on the land of James Jackson Sr. 


William Cardwell; 1 black; sawyer; on the land of A. Green 

Thomas Jameson and wife Polly, child Martha; farmer and washer; on his own land 

Catherine Vaughan and children Martha and Charles; 3 blacks; farmer; on the land 
of John Coke 

George Christopher and wife Polly, children Betsy, Robert, Sarah, and Christiana; 6 
mulattoes; farmer and washer; on his own land 

Sylvia Collier and children Clarissa, William, Martha, Harriet and Allegra; 6 
blacks; farmer; on the land of Godfrey Cook 

Polly Davis and chidlren Rebecca and Mary; 3 blacks; farmer; on the land of 
William D. Williamson 

Isaac Davis and wife Joann, children Isaac, Sally and Lucy; 5 blacks; farmer and 
washer; on the land of William D. Williamson 

Edward Davis and Ben Davis; 2 blacks; farmer; on the land of William D. 
Williamson 

Robert Russell and Betsy Lewis and Peggy Jamerson; 3 blacks; farmer; on the land 
of Thos. G. Peachy's estate 

Betsy Banks and children Mary, Eliza, Susan, William Syller, Aelsa, Thomas, and 
John; 9 blacks; farmer; on the land of Thomas Wade 

John Lucas; I black; farmer; on the land of John Tyler's estate 

George Spratley and wife Marsha; 2 blacks; farmer and washer; on the land of 
Thomas Coleman 

Sally Jones and children William, John, Rebecca, Eliza and Mary; 6 blacks; farmer; 
on the land of Thomas G. Peachy 

4 

Robert Jamerson; 1 mulatto; farmer; on the land of Thomas G. Peachy 

Rebecca Debress and children Eliza and Lucy; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on the land of 
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Thomas Coleman 


Rebecca Harris and children Martha, Patsy, Allen, Dorcas and Sally; 6 blacks; 
farmer; on Oliver Marston's land 

Jacob Moore and wife Eliza and children Martha, Nancy, Eliza, Lucy, William, 
Sally, Robert and Patty; 10 blacks; farmer and washer; on Oliver Marston's land 

Robert Harwood and Matilda his wife, children John and Christiana; 4 blacks; 
farmer and washer; on his own land 

Nancy Harwood and child Ambrosia; 4 blacks; on her own land; farmer 

Kitty Gumbo and children Mary, William, Patsy and Henley; 5 mulattoes; farmer; 
on Oliver Marston's land 

William Wallis and children Julian, Susan and Elinor; 4 mulattoes; farmer; on the 
free school land 

Larpool Cole and Polly his wife; 2 blacks; farmer; on P. Jones' land 

Juba Lightfoot and wife Betsy, children Martha, John, William, Lydia, Eliza and 
Nancy; 8 blacks; bricklayer and washer; on the free school land 

James Jones and Coran his wife; 2 blacks; farmer and washer; on the free school 

land 

Robin Johnson and wife Mary, children Octavia and Nancy; 4 mulattoes; farmer 
and washer; on P. Jones' land 

Anthony Brown and wife Rachel, children Mary, Richard, Sicilly, Wesley, Millis, 
Robert and William; farmer and washer; on the land of Danridge Marston 

Thomas Gaines and wife Eady, Archer Wallis and Davy Taylor; 4 blacks; farmer 
and washer; on the land of Danridge Marston 

Cupit Lee and wife Lucy, children Frances, Harriett, and Letitia; 5 blacks; farmer 
and washer; on the land of Danridge Marston 
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Easter Cowles and children James, Letitia, Maria, Wyat, Riley; 6 blacks; farmer on 
land of Robert Keen 

Richard Roberts and wife Betsy, children Martha, Henley and Beny; 5 mulattoes; 
farmer and washer; on the land of P. Jones 

Edmund Mason and wife Jenny, Virginia Washington and child Susan; 4 blacks; 
farmer and washer; on the free school land. 

Robert Wallis and wife Lucy and children Tom and Lucy; 4 mulattoes; farmer and 
washer; on his own land 

Ellett Wallis and wife Sally and children Eliza, Addison and Davy; farmer and 
washer; 5 mulattoes; on the free school land 

William Carter and Rhoda his wife, Tyler Wallis and Wm. Pointer; 4 mulattoes; 
farmer and washer; on the land of P. Jones 

Jonothan Cannady and wife Betsy, children Delia, James, John, Miles and 
Lotovich; 7 mulattoes farmer and washer; on his own land 

William Farthing and wife Mary; 2 mulattoes; farmer and washer; on the land of E. 
Farthing 

Ned Wallis; 1 black; farmer; on his own land 

Edward Davis and wife Nancy, children Robert and Richard; 4 blacks; carpenter 
and washer; on his own land 

Turner Cumbo and wife Nancy and Sally Deavenport, 3 blacks; farmer and washer, 
on the land of Charles Gunn 

Israel Mercer; 1 black; farmer; on the land of John Hockaday 

William Jones and Ann his wife, children Isreal, John, Sally, Caty, Letitia, William 
Mason, Pryor and Coatney; 10 blacks; farmer and washer; on the free school land 

James Brown; 1 black; farmer; on the free school land 
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and Gideon Wallis; 8 blacks; farmer and washer; on his own land 


Joseph Harris and wife Sally and child Betsy; 3 mulattoes; farmer and washer; on 
the land of Charles Gunn 

John Nemo and Susan his wife, children Christiana, William, Albert, Eliza and 
Sally; 7 mulattoes; farmer and washer; on the land of J. S. Crawley 

Samuel Crawley and Letitia his wife, children Delia, Susan, Cary, Jane, Nancy and 
Sally; 8 mulattoes; farmer and washer; on his own land 

Stanhope Cumbo and wife Lucy, children Sally, Eliza, Mourning and Richard; 6 
mulattoes; blacksmith and washer; on the land of J. S. Crawley 

Marcius Jackson and wife Nancy, children Maria, John, and Susan; 5 blacks; farmer 
and washer; on J. S. Crawley's land 

Walker Cumbo and wife Elizabeth and children Martha, Theophilus, James, Lucy 
and Mary; 7 mulattoes; farmer and washer; on free school land 

Rebecca Cumbo and Rachel Cannady; 2 mulattoes; farmer; on the free school land 

James Pointer and wife Letitia, children Leroy, Clarissa, Sally, and Cary; 6 
mulattoes; farmer and washer; on his own land 

Beverley Dixon and wife Louisa, child George; 3 blacks; farmer and washer; on the 
land of William Wilburn. 

Dolly Nelson and her grandchildren Sally Taylor and Charles Vaughan; 3 blacks, 
farmer; on the land of William Wilburn 

Edmund Mason and wife Jenny, children Virginia and Susan; 4 blacks; farmer and 
washer; on the land of N. Piggott 

William Tyler and Lelia his wife, children Adison, Millis, Nancy and Ann Tyler; 6 
blacks; farmer and washer; on the land of N. Piggott 

William Shepperd and wife Alice, child Anna; 3 mulattoes; farmer and washer; on 
his own land 

William Simpson and wife Patty, children Betsy, Hugh, John, Patty, Sally, Paulana, 
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Richard Simpson and wife Mahala, children Washington and Tom; 4 blacks; farmer 
and washer; on his own land 

Robin Greenhow and wife Rebecca, children Sarah, Eliza, Robert, George, 

Solomon, John, Rachel, James and William; 10 blacks; farmer and washer; on his 
own land 

George Tyler and wife Margaret, children Mary, James, Betsy, Manerva, William, 
George and Martha; 9 blacks; carpenter and washer; on the land of William P. 
Browne 

John Armstrong and children Susan, Kitty, Nancy and Octavia; 5 blacks; farmer; on 
his own land 

George Shepperd and wife Milly, children Mary, Rebecca, Jordan, Ann and Eliza; 7 
mulattoes; farmer and washer; on his own land 

Otway Byrd; 1 black; sawyer; on his own land 

Davy Simpson and wife Mary, children Susan, Maria, Suzanne, Grace, Michael, 
Martha, Selena and America; 10 blacks; farmer and washer; on his own land 

Andrew Wallis and Sally his wife, children Cary, Rolling; 4 blacks; farmer; on his 
own land 

Patsy Simpson and grandchildren Martha, Jan and Littleton; 4 blacks; farmer; on 
her own land 

Sally Bervine and children Otway, James, Fielding, Mahala, Mary, Sarah and 
Robert; 8 blacks; farmer; on her own land 

Readman Simpson and Rebecca his sister; 2 mulattoes; on his own land 

William Wallis and Sally his wife, children Sicilly and Louisa; 4 blacks^ farmer and 
washer; on the land of Robert Anderson 

Beverley Saunders and wife Rebecca, children Anna, Orris, Sally, Otway and Jane, 
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7 blacks; fanner and washer; on the land of Robert Anderson 

Samuel Jennings and wife Sarah, children Sally, Eliza and James; 5 blacks; farmer 
and washer; on the land charged to Wm. Geddy's estate 

Ned Dixon; I black; farmer; on the land charged to John Pointer's estate 

Mike Copland and wife Lucy, children John, Divina, Molly, Mary, Richard, Ceilia 
and Erastus; 9 mulattoes; farmer and washer on the land charged to Wm. Geddy's 
estate 

Margy and children Holmand and Lucretia; 3 blacks; washer; on the land of Holt 
Richardson 

Charles Carter and wife Sally, children William, Nancy, Nicholas, Cornelius, 
Nathan, Richard, Betsy and George; 10 mulattoes; farmer and washer; on Daniel 
Jones Sr.'s estate 

Aggy Hodson and children James, Otway, Absalom, Betsy and Nancy; 6 blacks; 
farmer; on Daniel Jones Sr.'s estate 

George Taylor and wife Lockey, children Marsalus and Robert; 4 blacks; farmer 
and washer; on the land of Allen Marston 

Jefferson Taylor and wife Farley, children Mary, Diza, Nancy and Fielding; 6 
blacks; farmer and washer; on the land of P. Jones 

William Harris and wife Sally, children Sally, Rebecca, Littleton, Martha, James 
and Susan; 8 mulattoes; farmer and washer; on the land of Charles Gunn 

Moses Moore and wife Susan, children John and Lucy; 4 blacks; farmer and 
washer; on the land of Oliver Marston 

Cupit Johnson and wife Tener, children Nancy, Elizabeth and Anner; 5 blacks; 
farmer and washer; on Oliver Marston's land 

Betsy Lightfoot and children Edloe and Lucy; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on William 
Sansom's land 
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John Ashlock Jr. and wife Nancy, children Manerva, William, Olivia, Celia and 
Washington; 7 blacks; farmer and washer; on the land of J. Ashlock Sr. 

John Ashlock Sr. and wife Donna, children Eliza and Coatney and Lotsy; 5 blacks; 
farmer and washer; on his own land 

Richard Ashlock and’wife Abby and child Alexander; 3 blacks; farmer and washer; 
on the land of J. Ashlock Sr. 

Stephen Wallis and wife Caroline, children Nancy, James, Henry, and Stephen; 6 
blacks; farmer and washer; on the land of Geo. James 

William Mason and wife Elly, children James, Sally and Robert Taylor; 5 
mulattoes; farmer and washer; on the land of Geo. James 

Macklin Wallis and wife Betsy and Betsy Couts; 3 blacks; farmer and washer; on 
the land of Geo. James 

Rebecca Wallis and children Sally, Lucy, and Judith; 4 blacks; washer; on the land 
of Geo. James 

William Wallis and wife Lucy; 2 mulattoes; farmer and washer; on his own land 

Pleasant Bradby and Beverley Bradley; 2 mulattoes; farmers; on the land of George 
James 

Nancy James and children Robert, John, Macy, Milly, Martha and Alexander; 7 
blacks; farmer; on the land of George James 

Jones James and wife Isabel, children James, Hariet, Thomas, Betsy, Jane and 
Matilda; 8 mulattoes; shoemaker and washer; on his own land 

Cary Wallis and Nancy his sister; 2 blacks; farmer and washer; on his own land 

Nancy Jamerson and children Lucy, William Elias and Martha; 5 mulattoes; farmer; 
on her own land ^ 

Sally Jones and children Dudley, William, Richard, Jane and Susan; 6 mulattoes; 
farmer; on her own land 
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Whitty Wallis and wife Betsy, child Richard; 3 blacks; farmer and washer; on his 
own land 

Cyrys Friffm and Louisa his wife, children Methia, Almenia and Pryor; 5 blacks; 
farmer and washer; on the land of Nat Piggott 

Isaac Goddin and wife Mary, child Shadrack; 3 blacks; farmer and washer; on his 
own land 

John Gumbo and wife Manerva and child Betsy; 3 mulattoes; farmer and washer; 
on his own land 

Norbom Gary and wife Judith, children Matilda, Joana and Nicholas; 5 blacks; 
carpenter and washer; on he land charged to Wm. Geddy's estate 

Hannah Randall and children Cupit, Robert, James, John, William and Samuel; 9 
blacks; farmer; on the land of George Taylor 

Louise Gary and children Henry, Sally, Robert and Cary; 6 blacks; farmer; on the 
land of George Taylor 

Nathaniel Wallis and Clara his wife, children Rachel, Elizabeth, Carter, Eaton and 
Jud; 7 mulattoes; farmer and washer; on the land of George Taylor 

Letitia Shepperd and children Israel and Wyat; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on his own land 

Randolph Wallis and wife Alice, children Selena and Elizabeth; 4 mulattoes; farmer 
and washer; on N. Piggott’s land 

John Shepperd and wife Vera, children Frances and Rhoda; 4 mulattoes; farmer and 
washer; on P. Jones' land 

William Taylor and wife Betsy, children Leonard, Julian, Emeline, Polly, Robert; 7 
blacks; farmer and washer; on P. Jones' land 
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Kitty Cumbo and children Wm. and Henley; 2 mulattoes; farmer; free school land 

James Cannaday; 1 mulatto; farmer; James Bingley's land 

Henry Crawley and wife Harriet, children Frances, Mary, Martha, Margaret and 
Elizabeth; 7 mulattoes; farmer; his own land 

George Dennis; 1 black; farmer; A. Marston’s land 

Wm. Jones and wife Jane, children John, Pryor, William, Letty, Israel, Coatney and 
Cary; 9 blacks; [occupation blank]; his own land 

James Jones and wife Anna, child McMannus; 3 blacks; farmer; his own land 

Thomas Gaines and wife Eady, children Archer; 3 blacks; farmer; O. P. Marston's 
land 

Moses Moore and wife Susan, children John, Letty, Leopold, Liza and Ambrosia; 6 
blacks; farmer; Nat Piggott's land 

Edmund Mason Sr. and wife Jenny, Virginia Armstrong and child Susan; 4 blacks; 
farmer; Robert Keen’s land 

Richardson Wallis; 1 black; farmer; Robert Keen's land 

Easter Cowles and children James, Letitia, Maria and Kitty; 5 blacks, farmer, 
Robert Keen's land 

Jefferson Taylor and wife Polly, children Nancy and James; 4 blacks; farmer; Parke 
Jones' land 

Davy Taylor; 1 black; farmer; O. P. Marston's land 

Robert Wallis and sister Susan and children Tom and Susan; 4 mulattoes; farmer; 
Parke Jones land 
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Coleman's land 


William Wallis and children Julian, Susan and Lena; 4 blacks; farmer; Parke Jones’ 
land 

James Corner; 1 back; farmer; Parke Jones' land 

Polly Davis and children Ben, Ned, and Rebecca and children Rachel and Richard; 

6 blacks; farmer; Wm. D. Williamson's land 

Isaac Davis and wife Anna, children Nancy, Sally, Shadrack and Mary; 6 blacks; 
farmer; on his own land 

Pleasant Gaines and wife Philis, children Pleasant, John, William, and Sally; 6 
blacks; farmer; on his own land 

John Wallis and wife Sally, children Parky, Mary and John; 5 blacks; farmer; on Jas 
Jackson's land 

Thomas Morris, wife Portia, children Cary and George; 4 blacks; farmer; on J. D. 
Wilkinson's land 

Macklin Wallis and wife Rebecca and child Sally; 3 blacks; farmer; on his own land 

George Nemo and wife Susan, children Christiana, Sally, William, Albert and 
Edward; 7 blacks; farmer; on Chas. Gunn’s land 

Thomas Jamerson and wife Mary, children Martha and Robert; 4 mulattoes, 
shoemaker; Eliza Allen's land 

George Christopher and wife Polly, children Betsy, Mary, Robert, Catherine, 6 
mulattoes; farmer; his own land 

Rebecca Debress and children Eliza and Lucy; 3 mulattoes; farmer; Thos. 

Coleman's land 

Sally Jones and children Rebecca, Mary, Eliza, William, John, and three 
grandchildren Cornelius, Elizabeth and Julian Jones; 9 blacks; farmer; Thomas 
Coleman's land 

Thomas Ashley and Hanna George; 1 black and 1 mulatto; farmer; on Thomas 
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Nancy Allen and children Diza and James; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on her own land 

Anthony Brown and wife Rachel, children Mary, Richardson, Sicilly, Wesley, 
Minis, Robert and William; 9 blacks; farmer; free school land 

Aggy Hodson and children Absolom, Betsy, Otway and James; 5 blacks; farmer; 
Daniel Jones' estate 

William Harris and wife Abby, children Sally, Rebecca, Littleton, Susan, Martha 
James, and Lydia Lee; 8 mulattoes; farmer; on P. Jones' land 

Larpool Cole and wife Patsy; 2 mulattoes; farmer; Wm. Allen's land 

Jacob Moore and wife Eliza, children Martha, Nancy, Ludia, Lucy, William, Sally, 
John and Patsy Wallis; 10 blacks; J. Crowdi's land 

William Tyler and wife Cornelia, children Addison, Millis and Nancy; 5 blacks; 
farmer; on Nat Piggott’s land 

Nancy Harwood and Kitty Armstrong; 2 blacks; farmer; on O. P. Marston’s land 

Ben Taylor and wife Lucy and child America and Eliza Pury; 4 blacks; farmer; on 
Nat Piggott's land 

Robert Harwood and wife Matilda, child John; 3 blacks; farmer; on his own land 

James Jackson, wife Rachel, children Isaiah and Elijah; 4 blacks; farmer; J. S. 
Crawley's land 

Warren Pointer; 1 mulatto; farmer; J. S. Crawley's land 

Richard Roberts and wife Elizabeth, children Martha, Gerry and Henley Pointer; 5 
mulattoes; farmer; on his own land 

4 

Ishmael Carter and wife Polly; 2 mulattoes; farmer; Chas Gunn's land 

Archer Wallis and wife Mary, children Mourning, William, Richard, Sally and 

Franky Wallis and child Clary; 8 mulattoes; on his own land 
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Robert Jameson and wife Mary, child Roctilda, Nancy and Louisa; 5 blacks; 
farmer; Nat Piggott's land 

George Taylor and wife Letty, children Marcillus and Robert; 4 blacks; farmer; O. 

P. Marston's land 

Walker Gumbo and wife Betsy, children Martha, Richard, Anderson, Mary and 
Richard Jameson; 7 mulattoes; farmer; his own land 

Rebecca Gumbo and Rachel Gannaday; 2 mulattoes; farmer; free school land 

Robert Gumbo and wife Lucy, children Margaret, Dorcas, Abil and Ira; 6 
mulattoes; farmer; on free school land 

Sylvia Gollier and children William, Malika, Alizia and Glarissa; 5 blacks; farmer; 
G. Gook's land 

Marcius Jackson and wife Nancy, children Marion and Robert and Susan Nemo; 5 
blacks; farmer; G. Gook's land 

William Gannaday and wife Maria, children Ann, Sara, Delia, William, James, and 
Alice Deavenport; 8 mulattoes; farmer; on own land 

John Jackson and wife Nancy, children Jacob, nancy and Eliza; 5 blacks; farmer; 
own land 

James Jackson and wife Lucy and Elizabeth Grawley; 3 blacks; farmer; on own land 

John Wallis and wife Sally, children Parky, John and Sally; 5 blacks; farmer; on 
own land 

Jasper Wallis; 1 black; farmer; on free school land 

Jonathan Gannaday and wife Betsy, children Delila, James, Lotewick, John, and 
Millis; 7 mulattoes; farmer; on his own land 

William Garter and wife Rhoda and Syller Wallis and William Pointer; 4 mulattoes; 
farmer; on his own land 




William Wallis; 1 black; farmer; on P. Jones' land 

Gupit Johnson and wife Teaner, children Nancy, Ghloes child and Betsy Wallis and 
children Georgianna and James; farmer; on his own land 

John Shepperd and wife Vina and child Frances; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on Robin 
Greenhow's land 

Edward R. Grawley and wife Mary, children Robert and Rachel; 4 mulattoes; 
farmer; on his own land 

George Shepperd and wife Milly, children Jordan, James, Rebecca, Eliza and 
Maria; 7 mulattoes; farmer; his own land 

Wm. Shepperd and wife Alice, children Airy and Betsy Pointer and child William; 

5 mulattoes; farmer; his own land 

Andrew Wallis and wife Sally, children Rolling, Gary, Serina and Letitia and two 
children Isali and Wyat; 8 mulattoes; farmer; on his own land 

Scotland White and wife Mary; 2 mulattoes; farmer; on George Sheppard's land 

William Simpson and wife Polly, children Gideon, Betsy, Sally, Hugh, Paulina, 

John and Richard; 9 mulattoes; on his own land 

Gharles Garter and wife Sally, children Nancy, Betsy, George, Nathan, and Richard; 
7 mulattoes; farmer; his own land 

William Farthing and Mary Farthing; 2 mulattoes; farmer; on land charged to John 
Farthing's estate 

Simon Richardson and wife Jenny, children James, Allen, Malinda, Jenny, Simon, 
Ben, Henry, Fanny and Eliza; 11 blacks [no other information] 

Gary Wallis; 1 black; farmer; on his own land 

Sally Jones and Nancy Wallis; 2 blacks; farmer; on his own land 

Whitty Dunston and wife Betsy and Richard Jamerson; 3 blacks; farmer; on his 
own land 
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Nancy Jamerson and children Lucy, William and Elias; 4 mulattoes; farmer; on her 
own land 

Jonas Jameson and wife Isabel and children James, Harriet, Thomas, Betsy, Jane, 
Matilda and Robert; 9 mulattoes; farmer; on his own land 

Rebecca Wallis and children Sally and Lucy; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on his own land 

Milly Wallis and children Martha and Mary; 3 blacks; farmer; on the land of 
George Welks 

Stephen Wallis and wife Vera and children Nancy, Stephen, Henry, James and 
Riley; 7 blacks; farmer; on George James' land 

William Mason and wife Elly and children James, Edy and Elizabeth; 5 mulattoes; 
farmer; on George James' land 

Macklin Wallis and wife Betsy, child Lavinia; 3 blacks; farmer; on George James’ 
land 

James Wilson and wife Margaret, child Xornelia; 3 blacks; farmer; on George 
James' land 

Pumal Taylor; 1 mulatto; farmer; on George B. Lightfoot's land 

Ned Davis and wife Nancy, and children Richard and Robert; 4 blacks; 
wheelwright; on his own land 

Turner Gumbo and wife Nancy and Nancy Deavenport; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on his 
own land 

Israel Mercer; 1 black; farmer; on the land of John Hockaday 

Robert Russell, Peggy Jameson and Betsy Davis; 3 blacks; fanner; on the land 
charged to Thos. G. Peachy's estate 

Juba Lightfoot and wife Betsy, children Martha, William, Liza, Lydia, Nancy and 
John; 8 blacks; bricklayer; on his own land 



Joseph Harris and wife Sally, child Betsy; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on the land of 
Charles Gunn 

Stanhope Gumbo and wife Lucy; children Sally, Eliza and Mourning; 5 mulattoes; 
farmer; Wm. Wilburn's land 

Cupit Lee and wife Lucy, child Letitia, Harriet, and Frances; 5 blacks; farmer; on 
free school land 

Beverley Dixon and wife Louisa, children Charles and Anna and Dolly Nelson and 
Mary Taylor; 6 blacks; farmer; on Daniel Jones' land 

Richard Ashlock and wife Abby, child Alexander; 3 blacks; farmer; his own land 

Jannah Ashlock and children Coatney, Eliza and Libby; 4 blacks; farmer; her own 
land 

John Ashlock and wife Nancy, children William, Manerva; Olivia, Delia, and Celia 
; 7 blakcs; farmer; on his own land 

Betsy Lightfood and children Edloe and William and Susan Armstrong; 4 blacks; 
farmer; on the land of Wm. Sanson 

Eliza and Julia Cumbo; 2 mulattoes; farmer; on the land of J. M. Gregory 

Nancy Gordon and Nancy Arnstrong and Shadrack Hawkins; 3 mulattoes; farmer; 
on own land 

Norbom Gary and Judith his wife, children Nicholas, Matilda, Archer, and James; 6 
blacks; farmer; S. J. Wade's estate 

John Cumbo and wife Manerva; children Betsy and Dorcas; 4 mulattoes; farmer; on 
B. Walls’ land 

Mike Copland and wife Lucy, children John, Mary and Isabelle; 5 mulattoes; 
farmer; on his own land ^ 

Marshial Copland; 1 mulatto; blacksmith; on Ed. Taylor's land 

Hannah Randolph and children Pleasant, Robert, Edward, James, John, Sam, and 
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blacks; on her own land 


William; 9 blacks; farmer; on Ed. Taylor's land 

Nathaniel Wallis and wife Clara, children Rachel, Ira, Eaton and Eliza; 6 mulattoes; 
farmer; on Ed Taylor's land 

Louisa Gary and children Henry, Robert, Cary and Sally; 5 blacks; farmer; on Ed. 
Taylor's land 

Randolph Wallis and wife Alice, children Selena and Elizabeth; 4 mulattoes; farmer 
ont he land of Nat Piggott 

Robin Greenhow and wife Rebecca, children Sarah, Eliza, Robert, George, 
Solomon, John and James Nemo, Rachel Nemo and William Bolton; 1 blacks; 
farmer; his own land 

George Tyler and wife Marjorie, children Mary, James, Betsy, Manerva, William, 
George, Sam and Robert; 10 blacks; carpenter; Wm. P. Browne's land 

William Wallis and wife Sally; 2 blacks; farmer; his own land 

Beverley Saunders and wife Rebecca; children Orris, Sally, Judy and Otway Brown 
and Jane Wallis; 7 blacks; farmer; his own land 

Cyrus Griffin and wife Lucy, children Almonia, Martha, Pryor and Barbara Wallis; 
6 blacks; farmer; on Nat Piggotf s land 

William Taylor and wife Patsy; children Julian, Leonard and Emilene; 5 blacks; 
farmer; on Robin Greenhow’s land 

James Pointer and wife Letitia, children Leroy, Clarissa, Sicilly, Sarah, Louisa, 
Cary, and Rebecca Simpson and child Albert; 10 mulattoes; farmer; on Robin 
Greenhow's land 

Readman Simpson and wife Nancy and Nancy Taylor; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on 
Humphrey Garrett's land 

Richard Simpson and wife Mahala and chidren Washington and Delia; 4 mulattoes; 
farmer; on his own land 

Patsy Simpson and grandchildren Martha, Jan, Littleton and Martha Carter; 5 
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Sally Brown and children Mahala, Fielding and Mary and her children Sally and 
Aaron; 6 blacks; farmer; on Humphrey Garrett's land 

Davy Simpson and wife Mary, children Susan, Mann, Tazwell, Mitchell, Simta and 
Samarian; 8 black; farmer; on his own land 






appendix e 

FREE BLACKS IN JAMES CITY COUNTY 
PERSONAL PROPERTY TAX LISTS, 1836 

Note ■ this microfilm is defective and the bottoms of three pages are obscured by a 
piece of black tape, therefore a couple entries per page are missing 

Marcus Jackson and wife Nancy, children Robert and Manatt; 4 blacks; farmer; on 
George Crawley's land 

William Simpson and wife Polly, children Gideon, Elizabeth, John, Sally, Hugh, 
Pasley, and Ferdinand; 9 mulattoes; farmer; on G. Durfey’s land 

Rebecca Wallis and children Rhoda and Henley; 3 blacks; farmer; on Henley T. 
Jones' land 

William Cardwell; 1 black; sawyer; on A. W. Greene’s estate 

George Christopher and wife Poiiy, chiidren Betsy, Robert, Frances and Kitty; 6 
mulattoes; farmer; on his own land 

Thomas Jamerson and wife Poiiy and child Martha; 3 mulattoes; shoemaker; on 
Elizabeth Allen's estate 

Nancy Allen and children Diza and James; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on Elizabeth 
Allen's estate 

Sally Jones and children, William, John, Elizabeth, Cornelius, Rebecca, and Julian 
and Tom Ashby; 8 blacks; farmer; on Thomas G. Peachy's land 

Hannah Randolph and children Cupit, Robert, Edward, Letitia, James John, Samuel 
and William; 9 blacks; farmer; on Nathaniel Piggott's land. 

George Spratley and wife Marsha; 2 blacks; on Thomas Coleman's estate; farmer 

Marsha Holmond and children Richard, John and Lucretia; 4 blacks; on Wilson V. 
Henley's estate; farmer 

Israel Mercer 1 black; farmer; on John Hockaday's land 
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Robert Russell and Betsy Lewis and Peggy Jamerson; 3 blacks; farmer; on Thos. G. 
Peachy's estate 

Pleasant Gaines and wife Philis, children John, Pleasant, Sally and Cora; 6 blacks; 
farmer; on his own land 

Joe Morris and wife Sally and child Betsy; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on Charles Gunn’s 
land 

Turner Cumbo and wife Nancy; 2 mulattoes; farmer; on John Crawley's land 

Rebecca Cumbo and Susan Wallis; 2 mulattoes; farmer; on the free school land 

Walker Cumbo and wife Betsy, children Martha, Theophalus, James, Mary and 
Walker; 7 mulattoes; farmer; on the free school land 

William Cannaday and wife Maria, children Ann, Jane, Delia, William, James and 
Alice Deavenport; 8 mulattoes; farmer; on the free school land 

John Jackson and wife Nancy, children Nancy, Jacob, Eliza and Susan Crawley; 6 
blacks; farmer; on his own land 

William Cox and wife Patsy, child Solomon; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on James 
Bingley's land 

Thomas Morris and wife Portia, children Cary and George; 4 blacks; on John 
Haddam's land; farmer 

William Tyler and wife Cornelia, children Addison, Millis and Nancy and Mary 
Gaines; 6 blacks; farmer; on the free school land 

Anthony Brown and wife Rachel, children Mary, Richardson, Wesley, Secilly, 
George, William and Robert; 9 mulattoes; farmer; on the free school land 

Sally Wallis and children, Eliza, Mary, Davy and Addison; 5 blacks; farmer; on the 
free school land 

Cupit Johnson and wife Tener, children Nancy and James Irving and Georgiana 

Wallis; 5 blacks; farmer; on the free school land 
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Martha Lightfoot and child Mary; 9 blacks; bricklayer; on the free school land. 


Macklin Wallis and wife Rebecca, child Sally; 3 blacks; on William Wilkinson’s 
land; farmer 

Samuel Crawley and wife Letty, children Lelia, Cary, Jane, Nancy, Sally, and 
Patsy; 8 mulattoes; on his own land; farmer 

John Wallis and wife Sally, children Parky, Mary, John, Nancy; 6 blacks; farmer; 
on John Jackson's land 

James Jackson and wife Lucy; 2 blacks; farmer; on John Jackson's land 

John Nemo and wife Sucky, children William, Sally, Eliza, Albert, Lucy, Richard, 
Christiana; 9 blacks; on Ed. Crawley's land; farmer 

Edward Crawley and wife Amy, children Robert and Rachel; 4 mulattoes; farmer; 
on his own land 

Louisa Pointer and child Robert; 2 mulattoes; on her own land; farmer 

Isaac Davis and wife Joanna, children Loyd, Nancy, Sally and Miranda; 6 blacks; 
on Wm. C. Williamson's land; farmer 

Polly Davis and children Ben and Edward; 3 blacks; farmer; on Wm. C. 

Williamson's land 

Rebecca Davis and children Rachel and Mary; 3 blacks; farmer on Wm. C. 
Williamson's land 

Henry Crawley and wife Harriet, children Frances, Elizbeth, Mary, Margarett, and 
Martha; 7 mulattoes; on George Crawley's land; farmer 

Sylvia Collier and child Clarissa and grand children Lenia, Henry and Altezera 
Collier; 5 blacks; on George Crawley's land; farmer 

Ben Taylor and wife Lucy, child America; 3 blacks; farmer; on the free school land 

Richardson Wallis and wife Ambrosia; 2 blacks; farmer; on the free school land 

Juba Lightfoot and wife Betsy, children John, William, Lydia, Eliza, and Nancy and 
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Robin Johnson and wife Mary, children Roctilda, Mary and Louisa; 5 blacks; 
farmer; on Nat. Piggott's land 

Moses Moore and wife Susan, children John and Lucy; 4 blacks; on Nat. Piggott's 
land 

Cupit Johnson and wife Lucy, children Frances, Letitia and Harriet; 5 blacks; 
farmer; on the free school land 

George Nelson and wife Maria, child George; 3 blacks; farmer; on Nat Piggott's 
land 

Robert Harwood and wife Matilda, children John and William, 4 blaks; farmer; on 
the free school land 

Kitty Cumbo and child Lenia; 2 mulattoes; on the free school land; farmer 

Jefferson Taylor and wife Patty, children Mary and Susan; 4 blacks; farmer; on 
Parke Jones' land 

Stanhope Cumbo and wife Lucy, children Sally, Eliza, Henley and Mourning; 6 
mulattoes; blacksmith; on William Wilburn's land 

Easter Cowles and children James, Letitia and Riley; 4 blacks; farmer; on Robert 
Harris's land 

Robert Wallis and sister Susan Wallis and children Lucy and Tom, Syller Wallis, 
and Richard Ashby; 6 blacks; farmer; on Park Jones’ land 

William Jones and wife Juno, children Isreal, Catey, Letty, William, Cary, Pryor 
and John; 9 blacks; on William Wilkinson's land; farmer 

Ed. Mason and wife Jenny and Jenny Armstrong and child Susan; 4 blacks; on 
Robert Keen's land; farmer , 

Jonathan Cannady and wife Betsy, children Delia, James, John, Miles, Lotowick, 
and Abraham; 8 mulattoes; on his own land; farmer 
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William Carter and wife Rhoda and Rachel Cannady and William Pointer; 4 
mulattoes; farmer; on his own land 

William Wallis; 1 black; farmer; on Park Jones's land 

James Crawley and wife Nancy, children Tom, Anna, Joseph, and Jamey; 6 
mulattoes; on his own land; farmer 

Archer Wallis and wife Mary, children Mourning, William,, Richard, Susan and 
Franky Wallis and child Cary; 8 mulattoes; farmer; on his own land 

James Jackson and wife Rachel, children Elizah and Isaiah; 4 blacks; on Henley 
Jones' land; farmer 

Ishmael Carter and wife Polly; 2 mulattoes; on William Wallis's land; farmer 

William Harris and wife Abby, children Sally, Rebecca, Littleton, Martha, Susan, 
James and Gustavus; 9 mulattoes; on John Minor's land; farmer 

Mary Gordon and Nancy Armstrong and Shadrack Hankins; 3 blacks; farmer; on 
Isaac Goddin's estate 

Ed Dixon; 1 black; farmer; on Peter Marsh's estate 

Samuel Jennings and wife Sally, children James, Eliza and Sarah; 5 blakcs; on 
Robert Drake's land; farmer 

John Cumbo and wife Marianna, children Eliza and Dorcas and Betsy Pointer; 5 
mulattoes; farmer on William Wallis's land 

Mike Copland and wife Lucy, children Mary, Isabella and John; 5 mulattoes; 
farmer; on William Geddy's estate 

Edward Davis and wife Nancy, child Richard; Richard Davis and Robert Coleman; 
5 blacks; on his own land 

William Farthing and Mary Farthing his sister; 2 mulattoes; on John Farthing’s 
estate; farmers 

Tarlton Fleming and wife Susan, children Dudley, William, Richard, Frances and 
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Joshua; 7 blacks; on Jonas Jameson's land; farmer 

Nancy Jamerson and children Lucy, William and Elias; 4 mulattoes; on Jonas 
Jameson's land; farmer 

Jonas Jamerson and wife Isabel, children James, Harriet, Tom, Betsy, Jane, Matilda 
and Robert; 9 mulattoes; shoemaker; his own land. 

Cary Wallis and sister Nancy; 2 blacks; on R. Liveley's estate; 
farmer 

Whitty Wallis and wife Betsy, child Richard; 3 mulattoes; farmer; his own land 
Tarlton Wallis; 1 black; farmer; on his own land 

Nancy James and children Robert and James, Milly Wallis and children Martha and 
Wesley; 5 mulattoes; on James Piggott's land; farmer 

Rebecca Wallis and children Sally and Lucy; 3 blacks; her own land; farmer 

Stephen Dunston and wife Veria, children Nancy, Stephen, Henry, James, and 
Riley; 7 blacks; on George Wills land; farmer 

Macklin Wallis and wife Betsy, child Lavinia and Margaret Fleming and child 
Henry; 5 blacks; farmer; on Geo. James' land. 

William Mason and wife Elly, children James, Eleanor, and Eliza; 5 mulattoes; 
farmer; on George James' land 

Oliver Baily; 1 black; farmer; on George James' land 

William Wallis and wife Sally and Betsy Armstrong; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on his 
own land 

Beverley Saunders and wife Rebecca, children Ann, Sally, and Robert and Jane and 
sister Lucy Armstrong and Otway Byrd; 8 blacks; farmer; on William Waller’s land 

Randolph Wallis and wife Alice, children Solomon and Eliza; 4 mulattoes; farmer; 
on Nat Piggott’s land 
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farmer; on Cary Jones' estate 


Cyrus Russell and wife Louisa, children Martha, Almonia, and Pryor; 5 blacks; 
farmer; on Nat Piggott's land 

William Taylor and wife Patsy, children Julian, Leonard, Emiline and Catherine; 6 
blacks; farmer; on Parke Jones’ land 

James Pointer and wife Letitia, children Leroy, Clarissa, Sicilly, Sally, Louisa and 
Cary Pointer; 8 mulattoes; farmer; on Parke Jones' land 

Robin Greenhow and wife Rebecca, children Eliza, Robert, George, Solomon, 

James, Rachel, William and John; 10 blacks; farmer; on Parke Jones’ land 

George Tyler and wife Margaret, children James, Betsy, Manerva, William, 

George, Marsha and Eliza; 9 blacks; on William R. Browne’s land; carpenter 

Patsy Simpson and grandchildren Martha and Letitia Carter; 3 blacks; on her own 
land; midwife 

Richard Simpson and wife Mahala and children Washington, Caroline and Elezer; 5 
blacks; farmer; on Betsy Simpson's land 

Davy Simpson and wife Mary, children Susan, Leonard, Tazewell, Mitchell, 

Martha, Semola, Samaria, George, and Easily; 11 blacks; farmer; on his own land 

William Shepperd and wife Alice, children Letitia, Wyat and Julie; 5 mulattoes; 
farmer; on his own land 

Andrew Wallis and wife Sally, children Rolling and Serena; 4 mulattoes; farmer; on 
William Shepperd’s land. 

John Shepperd and wife Vera, children Frances and Rhoda Wallis; 4 mulattoes; 
farmer; on William Shepperd’s land 

George Shepperd and wife Milly, children Rebecca, James, Anna, Eliza and Jorden; 
7 mulattoes; farmer; on William Sheppherd's land 

Scotland White and wife Mary, children John and Burwell White; 4 mulattoes; 
farmer; on William Sheppherd’s land 

Nat Wallis and wife Clarissa, children Rachel, Ira, Eaton and Elizabeth; 6 blacks; 
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Readman Simpson and wife Nancy, children Rory and Rebecca Simpson and 
children Albert and Addison; 6 blacks; farmer; on Mary N. Wilson's land. 

Sally Brown and children Fielding and Mahala and Polly Browne and children 
Sarah and Dorcas; 6 blacks; farmer; on Mary N. Wilson’s land 

Charles Carter and wife Sarah, children Cornelius, Nathan, Richard, Betsy, George 
and Nancy; 8 blacks; farmer; on Daniel Mahone's land 

Dinah Ashlock and Richard Ashlock and wife Abby and children Alexander, Philip 
and Delia; 6 blacks; farmer; on her own land 

William Lightfoot and wife Lotsy, children Coatney and Eliza; 4 blacks; farmer; on 
William Samson’s land 

Betsy Lightfoot and children Susan and Edloe; 3 blacks; farmer; on William 
Samson's land 

Eliza and Julia Cumbo; 2 mulattoes; farmer; on Davy Jones’ land 

Edward Wallis and wife Eliza; 2 blacks; on S. M. Taylor’s land; farmer 

Marshall Copland and wife Mary; 2 mulattoes; blacksmith; on Edward Taylor's 
land 

Louisa Gary and children Henry, Sally, William, Robert and Cary; 6 blacks; farmer; 
on Parke Jones' land 

George Taylor and wife Lotsy, children Marcyllia, Robert and Martha; 5 blacks; 
farmer; on Robert Anderson's land 

Beverley Dixon and wife Lucy and Kitty Nelson and children Cate, Martha, Charles 
and Anna and Sally Taylor and Dolly Nelson; 8 blacks; farmer; on William 
Wilburn's land 

Larpool Cole and wife Patty; 2 blacks; farmer; on Daniel Jones’s estate 

Otway Hodson, James Hodson, Absalom Hodson and Betsy Hodson; 4 blacks; 
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farmer; on Daniel Jones's estate 

Jacob Moore and wife Eliza, children Martha, Nancy, Eliza, Lucy, William, Sally, 
John, and Robert and Patty Wallis; 11 blacks; farmer; on Nat Piggotfs land. 

Tom Gaines and wife Eady and Davy Taylor; 3 blacks; on O. P. Marston's land 

James Jones and wife Anna, child McManners and Bety Wallis and child Fielding; 
5 blacks; on O. P. Marston’s land 
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Nancy Taylor and child Sally; 2 blacks; farmer; on Simon Richardson's land 

Nancy Jamerson and children William, Lucy and Elias; 4 mulattoes; farmer; on 
Thomas Jamerson's land 

Tarlton Fleming and wife Susan, children Dudley, William, Richard, Frances and 
Joshua; 7 blacks; farmer; on Thos. Jamerson's land 

Thomas James and wife Isabel, children James, Harriet, Tom, Baby, Jane, Matilda, 
Thomas and James Jones; 10 mulattoes; shoemaker; on his own land 

Whetly Dunston and wife Betsy and Susan Dunston; 3 blacks; farmer; on his own 
land 

Cary Wallis; 1 black; farmer; on his own land 

Nancy James and children, Robert and John; 3 blacks; farmer; on John Waller's 
estate 

Tarlton Wallis; 1 black; farmer; on John Waller's estate 

Stephen Wallis and wife Caroline, children Nancy, Stephen, Henry, James and 
Riley; 7 blacks; on John Waller's estate 

Wm. Mason and wife Elizabeth, children Elly, James, Betsy and Miles; 6 mulattoes; 
farmer; on Geo. James land 

Marklin Wallis and wife Betsy, children Major [or Mason], and Lucy Fleming and 
child Robert; 5 blacks; farmer; on Geo. James land 

Pumal Taylor; 1 mulatto; farmer; on Geo. B. Lightfoofs land ^ 

Rebecca Wallis and children Sally and Lucy; 3 blacks; farmer; on his own land 
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Israel Mercer; 1 black; farmer; on Jno. Hockaday's land 

George Christopher and wife Polly, children Eliza, mary, Robert, George and Cate; 
7 mulattoes; farmer; on his own land 

William and Mary Farthing; 2 mulattoes; farmer; on Jno. Farthing's estate 
Elija and Julia Cumbo; 2 mulattoes; farmer; on Judith Williams' estate 
Ed. Dixon; 1 black; farmer; on Peter Marshe's estate 

Nancy Allen and children Diza and James; 3 mulattoes; on Thos. Coleman's estate 

Thomas Ashby; 1 black; farmer; on Tho. Coleman's est. 

Hannah Randolph and children Cupid, Robert, Edward, Letitia, James, John, 
Samuel and William; 9 blacks; farmer; on Ed. Taylor's estate 

George Spratly; 1 black; farmer; on Dickie Galt's land 

Norbom Gary; 1 black; carpenter; on Jas. Pride's estate 

Thomas Scott and George and Sally Jones; 3 blacks; farmer; John A. Lindsey's 
estate 

James and Lucy Bartlett; 2 blacks; farmer; on Ed. Taylor's land 

Dorcas Jones and son Robert; 2 blacks; farmer; on Wm. Mountfort's land 

Walker Cumbo and wife Betsy, children Martha, Richard, James, Mary and 
Theophilus; 7 blacks; farmer; on the free school land 

William Cannaday and wife Maria; children Ann, Janes, Delia, William; Zebidea 
and Alice Deavenport; 8 mulattoes; farmer; on the free school land 

Turner Cumbo and wife Nancy and Betsy Perry; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on J. 
Crawley's land 

Stanhope Cumbo and wife Lucy, children Sally, Mourning and Henley Wallis; 5 
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mulattoes; blacksmith; on Jno. Crawley's land 

Joseph Harris and wife Sally, children Christiana, Albert and Lucy; 5 blacks; 
farmer; on Charles Gunn's land 

George Nemo and wife Susan, children Christiana, Albert and Lucy; 5 blacks; 
farmer; on Jno. Warburton's land 

William Simpson and wife Polly, children Betsy, John, Sally, Hugh, Patsy, and 
Ferdinand; 7 blacks; farmer; on Durfey and Edlow land 

Henry Crawley and wife Harriett, children Frances, Elizabeth, Jane and Margarite; 

7 mulattoes; farmer; on John Miles' estate 

Sylvia Collier and children Clarissa, Honey, Betsy, Lania and Allgeria [?]' 6 blacks; 
farmer; on Godfrey Cook's estate 

Marcius Jackson and wife Nancy, children Maria, Robert and an infant; 5 blacks; 
farmer; on Godfrey Cook's estate 

Jacob Moore and wife Eliza, children Martha, Nancy, Eliza., Lucy and Patsy Wallis 
and children, Sally, John and Robert; 11 blacks; farmer; on Godfrey Cook's estate 

Isaac Davis and wife Joanna, children Sally, Loyd, Nancy, Amorga and an infant; 7 
blacks; farmer; on Wm. Williamson's land 

Portia Morris and children Archer, Cary, George and Betsy; 5 blacks; farmer; on 
Wm. D. Williamson's land 

Polly Davis and children Ed., Ben and Rebecca and children Richard, Rachael and 
Sylvia; 7 blacks; farmer; on Wm. D. Williamson's land 

James Jackson and wife Lucy; 2 blacks; farmer; on James Jackson Jr.'s land 

James Jackson and wife Rachael, children Isaiah and Joseph; 4 blacks; on James 
Jackson Jr.'s land « 

Pleasant Gaines and wife Philis, children Mary, John, Pleasant, William and Sally; 
7 blacks; farmer; on P. Jones' land 
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Richardson's land 


John Wallis and wife Sally, children Parky, Mary and John; 5 blacks; farmer; on 
James Jackson’s land 

Marklin Wallis and wife Rebecca, children Sally and Christopher; 4 blacks; farmer; 
on John D. Williamson's land 

Riley Pointer and wife Sally and Heniy Pointer; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on Parke 
Jones land 

Sally Wallis and children Eliza, Adison and Davy; 4 blacks; farmer; on the free 
school land 

Wm Taylor and wife Cornelia, children Adison, Mollie and Nancy; 5 blacks; 
farmer; on the free school land 

Ishmael Carter and wife Polly; 2 mulattoes; farmer; on the free school land 

James Crawley and wife Nancy, children Tom, Ann, Glothin and Amanna; 6 
mulattoes; farmer; on the free school land 

Anthony Browne and wife Rachael, children Mary, William, Richard, Sally, 
Wesley, Robert, Camellus and George; 10 blacks; farmer; on the free school land 

Archer Wallis and wife Mary, children Mourning, William, Richard, and Franky 
Wallis and child Cary; 8 mulattoes; farmer; on Parke Jones land 

George Tyler and wife Margaretta, children James, Betsy, Manerva, William, 
George, Martha and Eliza; 9 blacks; carpenter; on Wm. P. Browne's land 

Marshall Coplan and wife Mary, child Pryor; 3 mulattoes; blacksmith; on Ed. 
Taylor’s land 

Mike Coplan; 1 mulatto; farmer; on Wm. George's estate 

Jefferson Taylor and wife Polly, children Mary and Sarah; 4 lacks; on Richard 
Corker's land 

Edward Wallis and wife Eliza, child Alexander; 3 blacks; farmer; on Simon 
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Edward Davis and wife Nancy and Richard and Robert Colman; 4 blacks; 
wheelwright; on his own land 

Robert Russel, Peggy Jamerson and Betsy Lewis; 3 blacks; farmers; on Thos. G. 
Peachy's land 

Sally Jones and children John, William and Rebecca; 4 blacks; farmer; on Thos. G. 
Peachy's land 

Samuel Jennings and wife Sally, children James, Liza, Sarah and Eliza; 6 blacks; on 
John E. Browne's estate 

Mary Goddin, Nancy Armstrong and Shadrack Hawkins; 3 blacks, farmers; on 
Isaac Goddin’s estate 

Robert Wallis and sister Syller and son and Richard Ashby; 4 mulattoes; farmers; 
on his own land 

Beverley Dixon and wife Louisa and Martha Dillard and Sally Taylor and Charles 
and Anna Ervine and Betsy Wallis and child Fielding; 8 blacks; farmers; on Daniel 
Jones' estate 

Richard Wallis and wife Ambrosia; 2 mulattoes; farmers; on Parke Jones' land 

Moses Moore and children John and Lucy; 3 blacks; farmers; on Nathaniel Piggott's 
land 

George Nelson and wife Maria, children George Jackson and Susan Wallis; 4 
blacks; fanners; on Nathaniel Piggott's land 

Robert Johnson and wife Mary, children Roctilda, Nancy and Louisa; 5 blacks; 
farmers; on Nathaniel Piggott's land 

Kitty Cumbo and son William; 2 mulattoes; farmers; on free school lan^^ 

Cupit Lee and wife Lucy, children Letitia, Frances and Harriett; 5 blacks; farmers; 
on free school land 
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farmers; on his own land 


Juba Lightfoot and wife Betsy, children Martha, John, William, Lydia, Liza and 
Nancy; 8 blacks; bricklayer; on free school land 

Robert Harwood and wife Matilda, child John; 3 blacks; farmer; on free school land 

Earle Cowles and children James, Letitia and child Mary; 4 blacks; farmer; on 
Robert Keen's land 

Richard Roberts and wife Betsy, children Martha and Beny; 4 mulattoes; on Parke 
Jones' land 

Susan Wallis and children Thomas and Lucy; 3 mulattoes; on Parke Jones’ land 

William Wallis and child; 2 mulattoes; farmers; on William Wilkenson’s estate 

Cupid Johnson and wife Frances, children Nancy, James and Georganna; 5 blacks; 
on Wm. Wilkenson's estate 

Otway Hodson, Absalom Hodson, Betsy Hodson; 3 blacks; farmers; on Daniel 
Jones est. 

Larpool Cole and wife Patsy; 2 blacks; farmer; on Daniel Jones est. 

Thomas Gaines and wife Cady and Davy Taylor; 3 blacks; on O. P. Marston's land 

Jenny Mason and Virginia Armstrong and child John; 3 blacks; farmer; on O.P. 
Marston's land 

Abby Harris and children Sally, Rebecca, Littleton, Susan and Justinian; 6 blacks; 
farmer; on Nathaniel Piggott's land 

James Jones and wife Anna and child McMannus; 3 blacks; farmer; on Nathaniel 
Piggott's land 

Ben Taylor and wife Lucy, children America and Henley; 4 blacks; farmers; on 
Nathaniel Piggott's land 

William Allen and wife Nancy, children Sally, John and Judith; 5 mulattoes, 
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George Taylor and wife Sucky, children Marcellus, Robert, an infant; 5 blacks; 
farmer; on O. P. Marston's land 

William Cox and wife Patty, children Solomon and James; 4 mulattoes; farmers on 
free school land 

Samuel Crawley and wife Lotty, children Delia, Cary, Jane, Nancy and Susan; 7 
mulattoes; farmer; on his own land 

John Jackson and wife Nancy, children Nancy, Eliza and Jacob; 5 blacks; on his 
own land 

Rebecca Cumbo and Lucy Cumbo, Susan Cumbo and Rachael Canady and child 
Charles; 5 mulattoes; on free school land 

Marsha Lightfoot, children Isham, Lucretia and Holman; 4 blacks; farmers; on 
Richardson Henley's land 

William Harris; 1 mulatto; carpenter; on John E. Richardsons land 
Dinah Ashlock; 1 black; farmer; on his own land 

Wm. Ashlock and wife Elly, children John and William and Eliza Holmes, 5 
blacks; farmer; on his own land 

Betty Ratcliff and children Matilda, Joana, Drucilla, Archer and Nicholas; 6 blacks; 
farmers; on Alma Hockaday's land 

Betsy Lightfoot and children William, Susan, Edloe, Coatney and Eliza; 6 blacks; 
farmers; on her own land 

Beverley Saunders and wife Rebecca; children Orris, Ann, Sally and Jane; 6 blacks, 
farmers; on William Wallis's land 

4 

William Wallis and wife Sally and Betsy Armstrong and child Dudley; 4 blacks; 
farmers; on his own land 
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Randolph Wallis and wife Alice; children Lony and Eliza; 4 mulattoes; on 
Nathaniel Piggott's land 

Lucy Armstrong and child; 2 blacks; farmer; on Sally Jackson's land 

Cyrus Griffin and wife Lucy, children Clementy, Pryr and Matilda; 5 blacks; 
farmers; on Nathaniel Piggott's land 

Rebecca Simpson and children Adeline and Albert; 3 mulattoes; on Humphrey 
Garrett's land 

Louisa Gary and children Henry, Sally, Cary and Robert; 5 blacks; farmers, on 
Parke Jones' land 

William Taylor and wife Martha, children Julia, Leo, Catherine and Emily, 6 
blacks; farmers; on Parke Jones' land 

Eaton Wallis and wife Susan; 2 mulattoes; farmers; on Humphrey Garrett's land 

Sally Browne and children James, Otway, Peggy, Fielding and Mark; 6 blacks; 
farmers; on Humphrey Garrett s land 

Charles Carter and wife Sally, children William, Cornelius, George; Nathan, 
Richard; Betsy, Susannah, and Nancy and child William; 11 mulattoes; farmers; on 

his own land 

Patsy Simpson and grandchildren Lillian and Martha; 3 mulattoes; farmers; on her 
own land 

Richard Simpson and wife Mahaia, children Washington, Delia and Caroline; 5 
mulattoes; farmers; on Patsy Simpson's land 

Andrew Wallis and wife Sally, children Rolling, Rina and Isala; 5 mulattoes, 
farmers; on Hannah Sheppard's land 

John Sheppard and wife Vina and children Frances and Julia and Letitia Wallis and 
child James; 6 mulattoes; farmers; on Hannah Sheppard's land 

George Sheppard and wife Milly, children Eliza and Maria; 4 mulattoes; farmers, 
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on Hannah Sheppard's land 

Ira Wallis and wife Rebecca; 2 mulattoes; farmers; on Hannah Sheppard's land 

Scotland White and wife Mary, child Lavenia; 3 mulattoes; famers, on William P. 
Browne's land 

Nathan Wallis and wife Clara and children Rachel, Rhoda, Eliza and Wiat; 6 
mulattoes; farmers; on Cary Jones' estate 

Davy Simpson and wife Mary; children Maria, Tazewell, Mitchell, Martha, Simota, 
George, Samaria and Parilla; 10 blacks; on his own land 

Robin Greenhow and wife Rebecca; children Eliza, Robert, George, Solomon, John 
and James and Rachael Smith; 9 blacks; farmer; on his own land 

George Tyler and wife Margarett, children James, Betsy, Manerva, William, 
George, Martha and Eliza; 9 blacks; carpenter; on William P. Browne's land 

Letitia Pointer and children Lucy, Lucelly [?], Sally, Louisa, Cary and Elizabeth; 7 
mulattoes; farmers; on her own land 
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6 blacks; farmer; on George Crawley's land 


appendix g 

FREE BLACKS IN JAMES CITY COUNTY 
PERSONAL PROPERTY TAX LISTS, 1838 

Rebecca Wallis and children Lucy and Sally; 3 blacks; farmer; on her own land 

Pumal Taylor; 1 mulatto; farmer; on George B. Lightfoot's land 

George Christopher and wife Polly, children Betsy, Marg, Kitty and Robert; 6 
mulattoes; farmer; on Betsy Harris's land 

Thomas Jamerson and daughter Martha; 2 mulattoes; shoemaker; on E. Allen’s land 

Nancy Allen and children Diza and James; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on William 
Coleman’s estate 

Sally Jones and children John, William, Rebecca, Cornelius, Julius and Rebecca 
Jones; 7 mulattoes; farmer; on William Coleman’s estate 

Edward Dixon; 1 black; farmer; on Peter Marsh’s estate 

Eliza and Julia Cumbo; 2 mulattoes; farmers; on Purnal Jones' estate 

James Jackson Sr. and wife Lucy; 2 blacks; farmer; on his own land 

James Jackson and wife Rachael, child Isaiah; 3 blacks; farmer; on his own land 

Macklin Wallis and wife Rebecca, children Sally and Christiana; 4 blacks; farmer, 
on J. D. Wilkinson's land 

Portia Morris and children Archer, Cary, George and Betsy; 5 blacks; on James 
Jackson's land 

Polly Davis and children Isaac, Ben and Rebecca and children Richard, Rachael and 
Susan; 7 blacks; farmer; on J. D. Wilkinson's land 

Edward Davis and wife Nancy; 2 blacks; farmer; on George Crawley’s land 

Marcius Jackson and wife Mary, children Maria, Robert and John and Susan Nemo; 
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Sylvia Collier and children Henry and Allegera; 3 blacks; farmer; on George 
Crawley's land 

John Jackson and wife Nancy, children Nancy and Eliza and Susan Crawley and 
Martha Harris; 6 blacks; farmer; on his own land 

Dorcas Jones and child Robert; 2 blacks; farmer; on William Cardwell's estate 

William and Mary Farthing; 2 mulattoes; farmer; on John Farthing's estate 

Edward Wallis and wife Eliza, children Robert and Alexander and George 
Richardson; 5 blacks; farmer; on Simon Richardson's land 

Nancy Jamerson and children Lucy and Elias; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on Thomas 
Jamerson’s land 

Susan Webb and children Dudley, William, Richard, Joshua, Frances and Comenta; 
7 blacks; farmer; on Thomas Jamerson's land 

Jones Jamerson and wife Isabel and children James, Harriet, Thomas, Betsy, Jane, 
Matilda and Robert; 9 mulattoes; shoemaker; on his own land 

Whetly Dunston and wife Betsy; 2 blacks; farmer; on his own land 

Cary Wallis; 1 black; farmer; on Richard Coke's land 

Nancy James and children Robert and John and Lucy Fleming; 4 blacks; fanner; on 
J. Waller's estate 

Tarlton Wallis and daughter Betsy; 2 blacks; farmer; on J. Waller's estate 

Stephen Wallis and wife Viria, children Stephen, Nancy, Henry, James and an 
infant; 7 blacks; farmer; on J. Waller's estate 
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William Mason and wife Elly, children Miler, James, Eleanor, Elizabeth and 
William; 7 mulattoes; farmer; on George James' land 

Milly Wallis and children Martha and Martha and Wesley Cole; 4 blacks; farmer; 
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on Rebecca Wallis's land 

Mike Copland and child Isabella; 2 mulattoes; farmer; on Wm. Geddy’s estate 

Mary Gordon, Nancy Armstrong and child and Shadrack Hawkins and Delia 
Ashlock; 5 blacks; farmer; on Isaac Gordon’s estate. 

Judith Ratcliff and children Nicholas, Archer, Matilda, Joanna and Drucilla; 6 
blacks; on A. W. Hockaday’s land 

William Lightfoot and wife Selina and child James; 3 blacks, farmer; on Wm. 
Sanson's land 

Richard Ashlock and wife Abby, children Abraham, Fielding and Jane, and Dinah 
Ashlock; 6 blacks; farmer; on his own land 

William Ashlock and wife Elizabeth, children John, William, Prior and Eliza 
Holmes; 6 blacks; farmer; on his own land 

Samuel Jennings and wife Sally, children Sally, Elizabeth, Liza, James and Mary; 7 
blacks; farmer; on John E. Browne's estate 

William Harris, 1 mulatto, farmer, on William Richardson’s estate 

Robert Russell, Betsy Lewis, Peggy Jamerson and Mary Baily; 4 blacks; on 
Thomas G. Peachy's estate 

Hannah Randolph and children Edward, Letty, James, John, and Robert; 6 blacks; 
farmer on Nathaniel Piggott's land. 

Randolph Wallis and wife Alice, children Selina, Elizabeth and Mary; 5 mulattoes; 
farmer; on William P. Browne s land 

William Wallis and wife Sally; 2 b blacks; farmer; on his own land 

Betsy Armstrong; 1 black; farmer; on Robert Anderson's land 

Cyrus Griffin and wife Lucy, children Martha, Pryor and Almenia and her child 
McFarlan; 6 blacks; farmer; on Nathaniel Piggott's land 
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Louisa Garrett and children Jenny, Sally, William and Cary; 5 blacks; farmer; on P. 
Jones' land 

William Allen and wife Nancy, children John, Sarah, Judy, and William Clarke and 
Iris Redcross; 7 blacks; on his own land 

Charles Carter and wife Sally; children Cornelius, William, Nathan, Richard, 
George, Betsy and Nancy; 9 mulattoes; on Hum. Garrett's land 

Sally Browne and children Otway, James, Fielding, Polly, Mahala and Rebecca 
Saunders, children Anna, Orris and Sally; 10 mulattoes; on [blank] 

Beverley Dixon and wife Louisa and Dolly Dixon, Sally Taylor, Kitty Nelson and 
child Martha and Charles and Ann Irvin; 8 blacks; farmer; on Wm. Wilburn's land 

George Nelson and wife Maria, child George; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on Nathaniel 
Piggott's land 

Robert Johnson and wife Mary, children Rochilda, Nancy, Louisa and an infant; 6 
blacks; farmer; on Nathaniel Piggott's land 

Kitty Cumbo and children Henley and William and William Cox and his wife Patsy 
and children Solomon and Mary; 7 mulattoes; farmer; on the free school land 

Robert Harwood and wife Matilda, children John and Miler; 4 blacks; farmer on the 
free school land 

Juba Lightfoot and wife Betsy, children Martha, John, William, Lydia, Liza, Nancy 
and Sally; 9 blacks; bricklayer; on the free school land 

Cupit Lee and wife Lucy,, children Letitia and Harry; 4 blacks; farmer; on the free 
school land 

William Jones and wife Juno, children Letty, Coatney; Caty, Pryor, William and 
John; 8 blacks; farmer; on Wm. Wilkinson's estate 

t 

Anthony Browne and wife Rachel, children Mary, Richardson, Scicily, Wesley and 
Robert; 7 blacks; farmer; on the free school land 

William Tyler and wife Cornelia, children Millie and Adrian and Nancy and Letitia 
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Cole and child Mary, and Sally Wallis and child Liza; 9 blacks; farmer, on the free 
school land 

Stanhope Cumbo and wife Lucy, children Mourning, Henley and Sally; 5 blacks; 
farmer; on the free school land 

Lucy Cumbo and Jane Cumbo and child Mary and Rachel Cumbo and child Sally, 5 
mulattoes; farmer; on the free school land 

James Crawley and wife Nancy, children Joe, Thomas, Ann, JHane and Amanda, 7 
mulattoes; farmer; on his own land 

Archer Wallis and wife Mary, children Mourning, William, Henry and Mary; 6 
mulattoes; farmer; on his own land 

Edward Crawley and wife Amy and children Robert and Ann; 4 mulattoes; on his 
own land 

John Wallis and wife Sally, children Parke, John and Augusta; 5 blacks; farmer; on 
Wm. Keene's estate 

Joseph Harris and wife Sally, children Betsy and William; 4 mulattoes; farmer; on 
Charles Gunn's land 

Walker Cumbo and wife Betsy, children Martha, Richard, Anderson, Mary, James 
and Jasper Wallis; 8 mulattoes; farmer; on the free school land 

William Cannady and wife Maria, children Ann, Jane, William, Alice, Delia and 
Alice Deavenport; 8 mulattoes; on the free school land 

Polly Taylor and child Robert, 2 blacks, farmer, on Daniel Mahone’s land 

Patsy Frances and grandchildren Martha and Littleton Corlie; 3 mulattoes, farmer, 
on her own land 

Richard Simpson and wife Mahala and children Washington, Lelia and Caroline; 5 
mulattoes; farmer; on Patsy Frances's land 

Nat Wallis and wife Clara, children Rachel, Rhoda, Elizabeth,, Wyat and Nat; 7 
mulattoes; farmer; on Cary Jones' estate 
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Ira Wallis and wife Rebecca; 2 mulattoes; farmer; on Wm. P. Browne's land 

Eaton Wallis and wife Susan, child Eleanor; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on D. Simpson’s 
land 

Davy Simpson and wife Mary, children Marion, Tazewell, Mitchell, Martha, 
Simota, Savannah, George, and Pasely; 10 blacks; farmer; 
on his own land 

Andrew Wallis and wife Sally, children Rolling, Serinia, and Isali Wallis; 5 blacks; 
farmer; on his own land 

George Shepperd and wife Milly, children Jerdon, Anna, Elizabeth and Marion; 6 
mulattoes; farmer; on his own land. 

John Shepperd and wife Veria, children Frances and Julia; 4 mulattoes; farmer; on 
George Shepperd's land 

Scotland White and wife Mary and child Lena; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on Wm. P. 
Browne's land 

Robin Greenhow and wife Rebecca, children Robert, George, Solomon, John, 
Rachel and James Nems; 8 blacks; farmer; on P. Jones' land 

George Tyler and wife Marjorie, children James, Betsy, Manerva, William, Jane 
and Eliza; 8 blacks; carpenter; on Wm. P. Browne's land 

Wm. Taylor and wife Patsy, children Julian, Lee, Catherine and Emeline; 6 blacks; 
farmer; on P. Jones' land 

Moses Moore and wife Letitia, children Leroy, Sally, Scicily, Louisa, Cary, 
Elizabeth, Jane and Lucy; 10 blacks; farmer; on Nathaniel Piggott's land 

Otway Hodson, Absalom Hodson, Leopold Cole and wife Patsy; 4 blacks; farmer; 
on Daniel Jones Jr's land , 

George Taylor and wife Sucky, children Marcellus, Robert, Manda, Euphemia; 6 
blacks; farmer; on R. Liveley's estate 
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James Jones and child McManners and Abby Harris and children Sally, Susan and 
Augustine; 6 blacks; farmer; on Nat. Piggott's land 

Ben Taylor and wife Lucy, children America and Henley; 4 blacks; farmer; on Nat. 
Piggott's land 

Robert Green, Edw. Mason and wife Jenny, Virginia Armstrong and child William, 
5 blacks; farmer; on O. P. Marston's land 

Davy Taylor and wife Betsy and child an infant; 3 blacks; farmer, on O. P. 
Marston’s land 

Rebecca Harris and children Martha, Dorcas, Patsy, Allen and Eliza; 6 mulattoes; 
farmer; on Ben Birmes' estate 

William Carter and wife Rhoda and Sally Wallis; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on his own 
land 

Polly Debriss and children Mary, Catherine, Lucy, and Mary James and Cary 
Debriss; 6 mulattoes; midwife; on her own land 

Edward Davis and wife Nancy, children Richard and Rachel and Robert Coleman; 
5 blacks; wheelwright; on his own land 

Pleasant Garvis and wife Phillis and children Sarah and Thomas; 4 blacks; farmer; 
on his own land 

Robert Wallis and Henley Pointer and his wife Syller and Davy and Thomas 
Wallis; 5 mulattoes; farmer; on P. Jones’ land 

Easter Cowles and son James; 2 blacks; farmer; on his own land 

William Wallis and children Julian, Susan and Leonia; 4 blacks; farmer; on P. 
Jones’ land 

Riley Pointer and wife Sally and Franky Wallis and child Cary and Wm Pointer; 5 
mulattoes; farmer; on P. Jones' land 

Jonathan Cannaday and wife Betsy, children James, John, Miles, Lotewick, 

Abraham, Sally and Frances; 9 mulattoes; farmer; on his own land 
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Susan Wallis and child Lucy; 2 blacks; farmer; on P. Jones' land 

Richard Roberts and wife Betsy; children Martha and Betsy; 4 mulattoes; farmer; 
on P. Jones' land 

Ishmael Carter and wife Polly; 2 mulattoes; farmer; on Ben Prescott's est 

Jefferson Taylor and wife Parky and Fielding Wallis and Mary Wallis and child 
Elizabeth; 5 mulattoes; farmer; on Nathaniel Piggott’s land 

Jacob Moore and wife Elizabeth, children Martha, Nancy, Eliza, Lucy, William, 
Sally, John and Robert; 10 mulattoes; farmer; on Nat. Piggott's land 

Kitty Cumbo and children Henley and William; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on Nat. 
Piggott's land [note: Kitty and sons also were counted as a separate household on 
the free school land] 
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George Crawley's land 
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Robert Wallis and wife Betsy and Davy F[ ]lis; 3 blacks; farmer; on P. Jones’ land 

Susan Wallis and child Thomas; 3 blacks; farmer; on P. Jones' land 

William Wallis and wife Louisa, children Susan, Julia and Lena; 5 blacks; farmer; 
on his own land 

Henley Pointer and wife Sylla, child Dorcas; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on P. Jones' land 

Jacob Moore and wife Eliza, children Martha, Nancy, Eliza, Lucy, William, Sally, 
John, Robert, and Lydia; 11 blacks; farmer; on the free school land 

Jefferson Taylor and wife Parky, children Mary, Susan, Betsy and Fielding; 6 
blacks; farmer; on John Minor's land 

Marcus Jackson and wife Nancy, children Maria, Robert and John S. Nemo; 6 
blacks; farmer; on George Crawley's land 

George Nelson and wife Maria, children George and Ann; 4 blacks; farmer; on N. 
Piggott's land 

Robin Johnson and wife Mary, children Roctilda, Nancy and an infant; 6 blacks 
[note: 1 person missing or miscounted]; farmer; on N. Piggott s land 

Riley Pointer and wife Sally, William and Ben Flours and Franky Wallis; 6 
mulattoes; farmer; on P. Jones' land 

Henry Collier; 1 black; farmer; on William M. Jones' land 

Walker Cumbo and wife Betsy, children Martha, Richard, Anderson, Mary, James 
and Rebecca; 8 mulattoes; farmer; on the free school land 

Rebecca Cumbo; 1 mulatto; farmer; on William Hewlett's land 

Edward Davis and wife Nancy and Isaac and Mary Davis; 4 blacks; farmer; on 
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Polly Davis and children Ben, Sara, Rebecca, Nancy, Loyd and John; 7 blacks; 
farmer; on Geo. Crawley's land 

Henry Crawley and wife Harriet, children Frances, Margarett and Ann; 5 mulattoes; 
farmer; on G. Durfey's land 

Henley Cumbo, Milly Cumbo and William Cumbo; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on the free 
school land 

William Simpson and wife Polly, children Elizabeth, Hugh, Paulona, Ferdinand, 
William and Robert; 8 mulattoes; farmer; on Durfey and Edloe’s land 

James Jones and wife Sally, child McManners; 3 blacks; farmer; on Nat Piggott’s 
land 

Mike Copland; 1 mulatto; farmer; on Wm. Geddy's land 

John Ashlock and wife Judy, children Matilda, Joanna, Drucilla, James and Franky; 
7 blacks; farmer; on P. Marshon estate 

Samuel Jennings and wife Sally, children Eliza and Sally; 4 blacks; farmer; on Wm. 
Geddy's land 

Mary Goddin and Nancy Armstrong and Shadrack Hawkins; 4 [miscounted] blacks; 
farmer; on Mary Geddy's land 

Edward Wallis and wife Eliza, children Alexander, Robert, William, Sally, Edward 
and Jane Richardson, Nancy Taylor and child Edward; 10 blacks; farmer; on his 
own land 

Stephen Wallace and wife Caroline, children Stephen, Nancy, Jams and Ann; 6 
blacks; farmer; on Geo. James' land 

Lewis Mason and wife Elly, children James, Miles, Betsy, Elinor, and William; 7 
mulattoes; farmer; on Geo. James' land 

Tarlton Wallis; 1 black; farmer; on John Piggott's estate 
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Absalom and Ohoage Hodson and Larpool Cole and wife Patsy; 4 blacks; farmer; 
on D. Jones Jr.’s estate 

William Allen and wife Nancy, children John, Sally, Judy and William Clarke; 6 
blacks; farmer; on his own land 

George Taylor and wife Sucky, children Marcellus, Robert, Martha and Sophia; 6 
blacks; farmer; on R. Liveley's estate 

Edmund Mason and wife Jamy, Virginia Armstrong and children John and Thomas 
Gains; 5 blacks; farmer; on O.P. Marston's land 

Lucy Armstrong and Portia Morris and children Archer, Cary and Betsy; 5 blacks; 
farmer; on the free school land 

William Cox and wife Patsy, children Solomon and Mary; 4 mulattoes; farmer; on 
the free school land 

James Crawley and wife Nancy, children Joseph, Gladys and Amanda; 5 mulattoes; 
farmer; on his own land 

Stanhope Cumbo and children Sally and Mourning; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on the free 
school land 

Archer Wallis and wife Mary, children Mourning, William, Richard and Susan; 6 
mulattoes; farmer; on the free school land 

Richard Roberts and wife Betsy, children Martha and Bessy; 4 mulattoes; farmer; 
on the free school land 

William Cannaday and wife Maria, children Dorcas, Elizabeth, Alice, William, 
Zelica and James; 8 mulattoes; on his own land 

William Carter and wife Rhoda and Sally Wallis and child; 4 mulattoes; farmer; on 
Rhoda Carter's land 

Cupid Johnson and wife Teaner, children Nancy and James Ervin; 4 blacks; farmer; 
on the free school land 

William Jones and wife Juno, children Caty, Letty, Coatney, Martha, William and 
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Pryor; 8 blacks; farmer; on J. D. Wilkinson's land. 

Juba Lightfoot and wife Betsy, children Martha, John, William, Eliza, Lydia, Sally 
and Nancy; 9 blacks; plasterer; on the free school land 

Robert Harwood and wife Matilda, children John and William; 4 blacks; farmer; on 
the free school land - 

Pleasant Gains and wife Phillis, children Sally and John; 4 blacks; farmer; on his 
own land 

Edward Crawley and wife Amy, children Robert, Ann, Emeline; 5 mulattoes; 
farmer; on his own land 

Jasper Wallis; 1 black; farmer; on Ed Crawley's land 

John Nemo and wife Susan, children Robert, Richard, Lena, Christiana; 6 blacks; 
farmer; on C. Gunn's land 

Samuel Crawley and wife Letty, children James, John, Susan, Delia and Cary; 7 
mulattoes; farmer; on his own land 

James Jackson and wife Lucy, child Jane; 3 blacks; farmer; on his own land 

James Jackson Jr. and wife Rachel, child Isaiah; 3 blacks; farmer; on his own land 

Macklin Wallis and wife Rebecca, children Sally and Christopher and Betsy Wallis 
and children Fielding and William; 7 blacks; farmer; on John D. Wilkinson's land 

Anthony Brown and wife Rachel, children Sicilly, Wesley, Robert Skidmore and 
Mary and William Johnson; 8 blacks; farmer; on the free school land 

Easter Cowles and child Mary and James Cowles and wife Eliza; 4 blacks; farmer; 
on his own land 

Julia and Eliza Cumbo; 2 mulattoes; farmer; on Sally Jackson's land , 

William Wallis and wife Sally and Betsy Armstrong; 3 blacks; farmer; on Sally 
Jackson's land 
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Cyrus Griffin and wife Louisa; children Almonia, Pryor and Martha and her child 
Mcfarlan; 6 blacks; farmer; on Nat Piggotf s land 

Charles Carter and wife Sally, children Nancy and Susannah, Cornelius, Richard, 
Betsy, Martha, and George; 9 mulattoes; farmer; on his own land 

Sally Browne and children Mary, Mahala, Otway and Rebecca Saunders and 
children Sally, Ann and Orris; 8 blacks; farmer; on Mary N. Wilson s land 

Polly Carter, Rebecca Simpson and children Martha and Adeline; 4 mulattoes; [no 
occupation]; on Charles Carters land 

Randolph Wallis and wife Alice, children Solomon, Eliza and Elmira; 5 mulattoes; 
farmer; on Patsy Frances's land 

Nat Wallis and wife Clara, children Rachel, Rhoda, Elsa and Cupitt; 6 mulattoes; 
farmer; on Cary Jones' land 

Ira Wallis and wife Rebecca; 2 mulattoes; farmer; on Cary Jones' land 

Eston Wallis and wife Susan, children Elmira and Susan; 4 mulattoes; farmer; on 
Nat Piggott's land 

Andrew Wallis and wife Sally, children Rolling, Isalia, Susan and Martha; 6 
mulattoes; farmer; on John Shepperd's land 

John Shepperd and wife Veria, children Frances and Julia and Len Harris and wife 
Sally, children Eliza and William; 8 mulattoes; 
farmer; on John Shepperd’s land 

George Shepperd and wife Milly, chiidren Ann, Eliza and Jaems Byrd; 6 mulattoes; 
farmer; on his own land 

Davy Simpson and wife Polly, children Manu, Tzwell, Mitchelf Martha, Simota, 
George, Parily and Sanarian; 10 blacks; farmer; on his own land 

Seth White and wife Mary; child Lucian; 3 blacks; farmer; on Wm. P. Brown’s land 

Richard Simpson and wife Mahala; children William, Hugh, Delia and Orris; 5 

mulattoes; farmer; on Patsy Frances’ land 
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Robin Greenhow and wife Rebecca, children Robert, George, Solomon, John and 
Rachel Nemo and Jane Armstrong and James Nemo; 9 blacks; farmer; on his own 
land 

George Tyler and wife Margaret, children Betsy, James, Manerva, William, Jane 
and Eliza; 8 blacks; carpenter; on his own land 

Moses Moore and wife Letitia, children Leroy, John, Sally, Louisa, Lucy, Cary, 
Elizabeth and Thomas; 10 blacks; farmer; on P. Jones' land 

William Taylor and wife Patsy, children Julian, Lee, Catherine, Emma, thomas; 7 
blacks; farmer; on P. Jones' land 

Luisa Gary and children Sally, William, Cary and Henry; 5 mulattoes; on P. Jones' 
land 

Cary W. Dunston; 1 black; farmer; on Robert Liveley's land 

Pumal Taylor; 1 mulatto; farmer; on George B. Lightfoofs land 

Stephen W. Dunston; 1 black; farmer; on George B. Lightfoot's land 

Rebecca Wallace and children Sally and Lucy; 3 blacks; farmer; on her own land 

Milly Wallace and children Martha, Wesley and Cole; 4 blacks; farmer; on John 
Piggott's estate 

Jones Jameson and wife Isabel, children James, Harriet, Thomas, Betsy, Jane, 
Matilda and Robert; 9 mulattoes; shoemaker; on his own land 

Thomas Jameson and Nancy Jameson and children Lucy, William, Elias, Parky and 
Martha; 7 mulattoes; farmer; on his own land 

Whitty Wallace and wife Betsy; 2 mulattoes; farmer; on his own land 

Susan Webb and children Dudley, William, Richard, Frances, Joshua and Carpenta; 
7 mulattoes; farmer; on T. Jamerson's land 

Davy Clayton and wife Amy, child John; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on Robert Morris's 
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land 

James Goman; 1 mulatto; farmer; on H. Jones’ land 

Richard Jamerson; 1 mulatto; farmer; on George W. Crawley's land 

George Christopher and wife Polly, children Eliza, Robert, Frances, Kitty, Harry 
and Sarah; 7 mulattoes; farmer; on his own land 

Edward Davis and wife Nancy, Robert Coleman and Richard and Ann Davis; 5 
mulattoes; carpenter; on his own land 

Turner Cumbo and wife Nancy and child Sally; 3 blacks; farmer; on Charles Gunn’s 
land 

Marsha and children Isham, Solomon, and Caesar; 4 blacks; farmer; on R. Henley s 
land 

Jonothan Cannaday and wife Betsy, children James, George, Miles, Lotowick, 
Abraham and Eli; 8 blacks; farmer; on his own land 

Dolly Dixon, Beverley Dixon and wife Louisa and Martha Dillard and William 
Carter; 5 blacks; farmer; on Wm. Williamson's land 

George Nelson and wife Marcia, children George, Ann and George 
Jackson; 5 blacks; farmer; on Nat. Piggott’s land 

Cupit Lee and wife Mary, children Roctilda, Nancy, Louisa and Sally; 6 blacks; 
farmer; on Nat Piggott’s land 

Easter Coles and child James Coles and wife Nancy; 3 blacks; on his own land 

Ismael Carter and wife Polly; 2 mulattoes; farmer; on Ben Prescott's estate 

Nancy Allen and child Diza and James; 3 mulattoes; farmer; on Eliza Allen’s estate 

Sally Jones and child William and John and Rebecca Jones and children Julian, 
Rebecca and Cornelius; 7 blacks; on T. G. Peachy’s land 

William Harris; 1 black; carpenter; on Wm. Richardson’s estate 
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Dinah Ashlock and child Richard Ashlock and wife Abby and children Alexander, 
Mary, Coatney, and Pialous; 7 blacks; farmer; on her own land 

William Ashlock and wife Elly, children Eliza, John, William and Pryor; 6 blacks; 
farmer; on his own land 

Ben Taylor and wife Lucy, children Amanda, Henley and Martha; 5 blacks; farmer; 
on O. P. Marston’s land 

John Jackson and wife Nancy, children Susan and Martha; 4 blacks; farmer; on his 
own land 
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